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MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE. 


Ltlantic ‘Wutual 
Tnsurance Company, 


OFFICE, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Organized in 1842, 


INSURE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL I88UE POLICIE8 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollare 
for the Security of ite Policies. 


The profite of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres't. 

THEO. P. JOHNSON d Vice-Pres't. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec’y. 


Mutual Reserve Life? 
INSURANCE = 


FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Certificate of the Valuation of Policies 
Three and One-Half and Four Per Cent. 


meyain OF NEW YORE 
er SEPaituewr 
Y., January 2nd, 1904, 

I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, y AT of Insurance of the 
State ef New York do hereby certify that the Mutual Reserve Life 
Insurance Company of the City of New York, in the State of New 
Y as, me bee rca to transact the business of Life Insur- 
ance in 


x Valse ot Policies 
2a 


$4,203,909 


WwirwEe A WHEREOF, I neve hereunto set my 

my Of Official Seal to be affixed, at the 

Guat - y of A Aany, the the aay, a4 i year are first: above written. 
RICKS, 


Superintendent of Insurance. 


Total Payments to Policyholders, $57,784,177.00 
Surplus tO Policyholders, - - 906,587.89 











Bay State Franklin 





This Open Stove or Portable 
Fireplace can be used in any 
room where there is a chimney 
connection. Just the thing for 
cool mornings and evenings in 
the country or at the sea shore. 

Send for Circular. 


|| Barstow Stove Company, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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55 Portland Street, Boston, Mass 
flame tecet*_|||_“"ie 





Quilted 
Mattress 
Protectors 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin both 
sides, with pure white wadding be- 
tween, are the best, being washable, 
and are most durable. Sizes for 
double beds, single beds, cribs and 
cradles bound ready for use. 


For Sale 
by all Dry-Goods Stores 


Excelsior Quilting Zo. 


Laight and Uarick Streets 
ew York 
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Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 


Crossing 


A vigorous, absorbing story, with a wealth of 
incident ranging from the Indian fighting 
of. George Rogers Clark to love-making 
on the white galleries of New Orleans. Its 
plot deals with the early times in Louis- 
iana, over which country the hero, David 
Ritchie, saw the flags of three nations wave 
in turn, within two days. 
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Over a million copies have been sold of this author's 


RICHARD CARVEL 22 THE Crisis 
THE C ROSSING ¢s uniform with these two brilliant novels 


Lllustrated tn colors. 





Cloth, gilt top, $1.50 


Mr. MAURICE HEWLETT’S wv 2ovel 


The Queen’s Quair 


The plot of this intense, enthralling story covers the six stormy years of the 


reign’ of the young Queen of Scots. 


Its characters seem to be living 


men warring around the maddening fascination of Mary Stuart, whom 


dour John Knox nicknamed “the honeypot.” 


Its centre is this very 


human, magnetic woman, made alive again, passionately alive, with a 
power to draw men’s love that has been equaled but seldom since the 


world began. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 





PUBLISHED 
BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





FIFTH AVE 
N.Y. 
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Ware ee a week men of business obaity whe 
week or more; give references, 
experience. D, MEAD ¢ cons New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly ee Batened at the New ¥ York Post-Office 


-Class Mail 
Terms of subscri ition, Payable in a advance : : ome year 


$2.00. Single Copies, 1 


sone eves Dr SAACTaoMPSONS EYE WATER 


EDUCATION 











California 





Cauirornia, Pasadena. 
Outdoor Study 
ith Year All Winter 


In the most delightful Climate. 
English Classical School for Girls. 
New buildings. Gymasium, AilZt, 
Music. Certificates admit to Eastern 

ar colleges. Pupils met in Chicago. 
. Anna B, Orton, Principal. 





Connecticut 


The Fannie A. Smith “iis” School 


and 2 years’ course. §63-905 La Fayette St., Bridgeport, Conn, 








VISS PORTER’S SCHOOL, Farmington, Conn. 
Next school year opens Sept. 29, 1904. For full information, ap- 
ply to MRS. ROBER’ PORTER KE EP. 
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Rytactpal of Green- 


HOBART, 
recetves three 


M4 wt 4 Green nn. 
em 
pege inte his home carefully y supervising Cone studies and givin 
n 


his personal attention to their welfa school and out. Boar 


and tuition, $700, Highest references. 





Massachusetts 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


was the first school of high grade to combine with thorough literary 
work the theory and practice of Domestic Science. 

Cooking, Home Sanitation, Sewing, Dress Cutting, Bookkeeping, 
FREE. Special advantages in Music and Art under Boston mas- 
ters. A young woman is fitted both to manage and to grace a Home. 
Lessons in Conversation and Walking. Adjacent Boston ad- 
vantages. Fine Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Canoeing, Golf, 
Tennis. “A sound mind in a sound body.” 

Limited number. Always full. Apply early. 

For catalogue address. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, 





Auburndale, Mass, 





COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 


Worcester, Massachusetts, 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Ph.D., LL.D., vessident 


pean leadin, 
ments. 





MassaCHUsETTs, NoRTOXN. 


el PemNART 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Rev. a pee Vv. nl A.M., D.D. , 


basket-ball, golf. Steam 
beautiful within a 
address WHEATO 








New Jersey 





New Jersry, Blairstown, 
ohn I. Blair 


Blair Presbyterial Academy, foundation 
Fifty-seventh year. Prepares for any American College. New 
Buildings, Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Campus 50 acres, 
Moderate rates. Joun C Suarpe, A.M., D. D., Principal. 


MO NTCLAI ACGADEMY 


18th year under present management. We have some pointed 
things to say to parents with suns to place in school. Special 
booklet and illustrated catalog on reques 


JOHN G. MacVICAR, A.M., 19 Walden Place, Montclair, N. J. 





MILITARY 





New York 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 
For Girls. General \—~ i Lae Courses. 
Riverside Drive, 85th and S6th Sts., New York City. 








OquaGa Lakg, N. Y, 


Forest Park Cam 1p 
4 hours from New York; to 21; 
Ton'wée Tutoring { if f desired. Os carefe AR OR 


Fout® weer 
M.D. in camp 
ALVIN L. LEWIS 
L TEWis. rim MOT ‘St. James Place, Brooklyn. 





Theological Seminary 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 





Announcement for 1904-05, Now Ready. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


0 Fifth AD collag New Y 
Reema teachers to colleges, schools, a = families. 
Advises p about Wm. O. Pratt, Mgr. 
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14 OFF trom the FACTORY 


That’s the saving in buying your carriage from us. 


We manu- 


facture high-grade vehicles, harness, etc., and sell direct, at cost, 
with only a small profit added, which means a saving to you of 
one-third on every purchase. We guarantee satisfac- 

tion or refund money and pay freight both ways. 


SS 


Send for our free catalogue, which shows 
our complete stock and explains our plans. 


THE COLUMBUS 


CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., 


Columbus, Ohio. 





Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Plan 
Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 yt Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 

Convenient Location, Tasteful Appoin’ 


The tment, Rea- 
sonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 


ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 


nr ce LE 
OBITUARY 


BENJAMIN SWAN, 
At Sag Harbor, on Sunday, May 15th, 1904, son of Lyndon 
M. and Anna H. Swan, age 21 years. 
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READING NOTICES 


Whiteface Inn, at Lake Placid, in the Adirondacks, will 
open its doors for the 1904 season on June ist. Among the 
diversions to be found at this charming resort are boating. 
golf, tennis, bowling, etc. Accommodations can be secu 
in New York at 3 Park Place or Hotel Manhattan. 





ENORMOUS GROWDS VISITING 8ST. LOUIS. 
Perfect accommodations.—Interesting 
Filipinos. 


It is about two weeks since the opening of the St. 
Louis Exposition, and the admirable accommodations 
furnished by St. Louis reflect great ponter aoe the city. 
The Exposition is all that has been claimed for it. 
In fact, it is much more than the imagination can 
possibly conceive. The perfection and completion of 
the exhibits speak well for the Exposition managers. 
The Philippine exhibit attracts crowds daily. The 
natives appear entirely oblivious of the gaping multi- 
tudes. They chatter and —_ and work just as in 
their native islands. The American Indians, number- 
ing over sixty-one tribes, are another interesting ex- 
hibit on the famous “ Pike.” This section of the 
Exposition is marvelous. It far surpasses anything 
of the kind ever before attempted. 

This is an excellent month to visit St. Louis, and 
on the Boston & Maine route you can stop off at 
Niagara Falls. You can also journey via Montreal 
and Niagara Falls; and through cars from Boston 
carry you right outside the Exposition gate into the 
new Wabash Station. 

For full information describing the Exposition and 
the rates and routes, send to the Boston & Maine 
Passenger Department, Boston, for their beautiful 
descriptive booklet on the Exposition. It will be 
mailed to any address free.—Adv. 





A NEW BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF LAKE 
WINNIPESAUKEE. 
Published by the Boston 8 Maine R. R. 


The numerous vacationists who ounualty journey to 
Lake Winnipesaukee and those persons intendi to 
take a vacation in this section will be interested in 
the new publication issued by the Passenger 2 4 
ment, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston. It is a 
bird’s eye view of Lake Winnipesaukee, the different 
lens and coves on the lake and the hundreds of 
slands. Each mountain peak, island and cove is 
numbered and at the bottom is a table giving the 
name of each number. This map is interesting and 
useful in furnishing one with the geography of the 
lake, and pocapoetye vacationists, an ew Hampshire 
enthusiasts should send six cents in stamps to the 
General Passenger Department, Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, Boston, for it.—Adwv. 


VAGATION RESORTS IN NEW ENGLAND. 
Waiting for hot weather. 


After the severe and protracted siege of winter 
weather, predictions are rife for a very warm sum- 
mer; and the thousands of vacationists who annually 
migrate to the seashore, the country and the moun- 
tains are perhaps planning, at any rate thinking, of 
their haunts for 1904. New England is the stamping 
ground. Here hordes of summer visitors flock every 
year. The farmhouses are prepared for company 
after the middie of May; the shore resorts get ready 
in June, and by the last of June, or the first of July, 
the mountains are welcoming their guests. Maine 
has both coast and inland lake resorts of supreme 
beauty. New Hampshire has a short but scenic section 
of sea coast, but the famous White Mountains and 
Lakes Winnipesaukee and Sunapee are within her 
borders. Vermont claims the renowned Champlain, 
Memphremagog and Willoughby; and Massachusetts 
asks no favors with her pleasant valleys and im- 
pressive moun’ ranges. 

All of this vacation Serstbery is described and pic- 
tured in the literature published by the Boston & 
Maine Railroad’s Passenger Depa ent, n. 
The six beautiful portfolios, Lakes, Rivers, Seashore, 
Mountains, Picturesque, and the Charles River to the 
Hudson, contain beautiful half-tone reproductions, and 
any of these books will be mailed upon receipt of six 
cents, or the entire set for thirty-six cents. 

The descriptive booklets, thirteen in number, con- 
taining interesting and instructive readi matter 
concerning the various sections will be mailed upon 
receipt of two cents for each book, or twenty-six 
cents for the entire set. They comprise “ Lakes and 
Streams,” “All Along Shore,” “ Valley of the Con- 
necticut & Northern Vermont,” “Lake §S peer 
“ South-east New Hampshire,” ‘“ South-west ew 
wg shire,” ‘‘ Monadnock Region,” “‘ Hoosac Countr 
an 


Northern an 

Eye View of the White Mountains,” a handsome col- 
ored map, showing the numerous ravines and peaks 
as viewed from the summit of Mount Washington, 
y+ J be mailed upon receipt of six cents in stamps.— 
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WHY “PAGANS”? 








HE term “ pagan ”’ literally means villager, rus- 
tic or barbarian and as used by Christians 
means an indolatrous or godless man—a 

heathen: A heathen means a heather-man, bush- 
man or savage! Now consider the absurdity of ap- 
plying this term pagan to the old Greek Philosophers, 
Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, three of the greatest 
minds in the history of religion, ethics and philoso- 
phy. These men were not rustics or barbarians and 
not godless, but eminently “‘godly,” and represented 
the highest urban culture. In their works 

found the most exalted conceptions of God. the Soul, 
and a life of virtue In the words of Socrates, 500 
years before the New Testament was written, will be 
found a clearer statement of the doctrine of the im- 
mortal soul and its future states of probation, re- 
ward and em than can be found in any part 
of the Bible. And in Plato’s Dialogues will be found 
a perfect statement of the Golden Rule, 400 B. C., 
and also a full statement of the modern utilitarian 
theory of ethics in terms identical with that given by 
our greatest modern evolutionist, Herbert Spencer. 
To get a true idea of “ pagan” teachings and cor- 
rect popular misconceptions, read Vol. I. of Evolu- 
lution of Ethics by the Brooklyn Ethical Association, 
entitled The Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 383 
pages, 21 illustrations, including many portraits of 
the philosophers and a Life of Socrates. 


Price, $2.00 at all Booksellers. 


GHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers, 
Main Office: 271 Ninth St., B’klyn, N.Y. 
BRANCHES: - CHICAGO and LONDON, 





A Spring 
TONIC 


Yrhen you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not refresh, or the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Cures the causes of Headache, 
Wakefulness, Dyspepsia and re- 
duced state of the nervous system. 
It is the most Nourishing, Strength- 
ening and Invigorating Tonic known. 


Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small 
bottle, postage paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
RumForp CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I. 








Bicycle Innovations 
Two-Speed Gear and New Coaster Brake 


Greatest improvements since the coming of the chainless 
Pope Quality in Every Wheel 
East. Dep’t: Hartford,Conn. | West. Dept: Chicago, Ill, 
**Columbia”’ “Cleveland” *“Rambler”’ **Monarch” 
“Tribune” *Crawford”’ “Crescent” “*Imperial’’ 

Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one Cata- 
\ogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp, 








HOT OR COLD, 
RAIN OR SHINE 


Underwear 


will enable you to enjoy life out- 
doors as well as in. 


In New York alone over 
300 physicians wear it. 


Can your health afford to disregard such 
endorsement ? 


DR. JAECER’S 


SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO. 


New York: Fifth Avenue ; 157 Broadway. 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton Street. 
Boston: 230-232 Boylston Street. 
Philadelphia: 1510 Chestnut Street. 
Chicago: 82 State Street. 


Agents in All Principal Cities. 
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Survey of the World 


A lack of enthusiastic sup- 
port for Judge Parker was 
noticeable last week in 
several States to which his friends have 
been looking for a ratification of the 
choice made by the Democrats of New 
York. The cause of this lukewarmness 
is said to be the unsatisfactory charac- 
ter of the New York platform, the 
prominence of ex-Senator Hill in con- 
nection with Judge Parker’s candidacy 
and the factional conflict in New York 


In the Field 
of Politics 


City between Mr. Hill’s friends and 


Tammany. At the same time there 
was observed a renewal of the move- 
ment in favor of Mr. Cleveland, espe- 
cially in Indiana. Altho instructions 
for Parker were given in that State by 
a vote of almost two to one, the anti- 
Bryan leaders there, some of whom 
voted for such instructions, are now 
saying to the press that the party ought 
to nominate Cleveland. This is the 
opinon of Mr. Keach, chairman of the 
Democratic Committee in Indianap- 
olis, who remarks that no other can- 
didate can win. Altho a majority of 
those who are talking in this way were 
Gold Democrats in 1896 and 1900, simi- 
lar views are expressed by Edgar A. 
Perkins, president of the Indiana Fed- 
eration of Labor. There is as yet no 
evidence that Mr. Cleveland has given 
them any encouragement. At the end 
of last week 132 delegates had been in- 
structed for Judge Parker, and a little 
more than 100 for Mr. Hearst, whose 
friends controlled the convention in 
his native State, California, by only a 
narrow margin, having been outvoted 
at the beginning, in the election of a 
temporary chairman. In New York, 


the three Democrats on the electoral 
ticket who are connected with national 
banks—John T. Woodward, Harry 
Payne Whitney and Isidor Straus— 
have resigned, a committee of promi- 
nent lawyers to whom the question 
was referred having reported there 
was room for doubt as to their eligi- 
bility. Objection to Mr. Woodward 
had been made by a prominent Demo- 
cratic journal because of his associa- 
tion with Mr. Morgan in connection 
with the bond issues in Mr. Cleveland’s 
second term.—Mr. Parker, chairman 
of the Populist party’s Executive Com- 
mittee, says that Mr. Hearst, if nomi- 
nated by the Democrats, would have 
the support of the Populists, who 
would put up no ticket of their own. 
“His views and principles,” Mr. Par- 
ker adds, “agree with ours.”—It is 
now understood that the new chair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee will be George B. Cortelyou, 
now Secretary of Commerce and La- 
bor, who will resign his Cabinet office 
after his election, at the time of the 
national convention, and who may re- 
turn to the Cabinet next year, as Post- 
master-General, if Mr. Roosevelt is 
elected. Mr. Cortelyou has not been 
a politician, but his duties and associa- 
tions have given him wide acquaintance 
with men in public life and a thorough 
knowledge of the political situation. 
Fifteen years ago he was a teacher. In 
1891 he became the private secretary 
of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster- 
General. Transferred to the White 
House, he served as President Cleve- 
land’s confidential stenographer. On 
the retirement of the late John Addison 
1161 
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Porter he was appointed secretary to the 
President by Mr. McKinley, and this 
office he retained under Mr. Roosevelt 
until he entered the Cabinet. Until 
about ten years ago he was a Demo- 
crat. Cornelius N. Bliss will be treas- 
urer of the committee——Altho it was 
expected at the adjournment of Con- 
gress that representatives of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Elections would go 
to Utah, a few weeks later, and that 
the inquiry concerning Senator Smoot 
and the Mormons would be continued 
there, it is now announced that the in- 
quiry will not be resumed until after 
the Presidential election. In a recent 
speech, Senator Smoot said that Mr. 
Roosevelt would probably fail to carry 
New York, owing to the opposition of 
the money power, but that he would 
be elected easily without New York, 
and would carry Utah by at least Io,- 
ooo. 
a 


The situation in Wis- 
consin is regarded 
with some anxiety by 
the Republican leaders. In the Repub- 
lican convention, on the 18th, the op- 
ponents of Governor La Follette (who 
was a candidate for renomination) left 
the hall and organized another conven- 
tion. They had claimed a majority of the 
delegates, but there were contests involv- 
ing more than 80 seats, and these con- 
tests were decided in such a way by the 
committee that a majority of about 80 
for the Governor was disclosed on a test 
vote. Whereupon the opponents of the 
Governor withdrew. The original con- 
vention, in which 585 delegates remained, 
renominated the Governor and placed 
him at the head of the delegation to the 
national convention. The other conven- 
tion (of 567 delegates) nominated Ex- 
Congressman S. A. Cook. Three of its 
delegates-at-large are Senator Spooner, 
Senator Quarles and Congressman Bab- 
cock. The two Senators attended this 
second convention and spoke in support 
of it. There seems to be no hope of com- 
promise, each faction asserting its deter- 
mination to fight to the bitter end. Both 
stand for Roosevelt and have nominated 
the same electors, but the State law may 
prevent a profitable use of this agree- 
ment. The contest will be taken to the 
courts and must come before the Repub- 


State Conventions 
and Quarrels 
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lican National Committee. The State 
may be carried for Roosevelt, but the 
next Governor will probably be a Demo- 
crat. The original convention’s platform 
commends Mr. Roosevelt’s action at the 
time of the coal strike and his prosecution 
of the railroad merger. It calls for legis- 
lation to increase the power of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and speaks 
of the tariff as follows: 

“We firmly adhere to the fundamental Re- 
publican doctrine of protection to American 
labor, and believe that the aim of a truly pro- 
tective policy should be to stimulate competi- 
tion in the home market and not to destroy it 
by favoring Trust combinations. We there- 
fore believe in a readjustment of tariff sched- 
ules in all cases where protection is employed 
for the benefit of capital only, to the injury of 
the consumer and workingman.” 


In Iowa the Republican convention was 
controlled by those who oppose the tariff 
views of Governor Cummins. All propo- 
sitions looking to revision were rejected. 
The Governor was made a delegate-at- 
large, and he said he would stand on the 
platform.—After several days of fruit- 
less balloting for a nominee for Gov- 
ernor, the Illinois Republican convention 
adjourned for ten days.—The New 
Hampshire Republican platform opposes 
“reciprocal trade relations that involve 
an exchange of competing commodities.” 
In several other Republican conventions 
reciprocity in any except the non-com- 
peting products has been disapproved.— 
Mr. Hearst’s friends were defeated in the 
election of a temporary chairman at the 
California convention by a vote of 367 
to 345, but afterward the views of some 
delegates were changed, and the vote for 
Hearst instructions was 365 to 346.—In 
South Carolina the Democrats declined 
to give instructions for Parker. In North 
Carolina no negroes attended the Repub- 
lican convention. Two great parties of 
the same race were needed at:the South, 
the chairman said. ‘a , 


The second anniversary 
of Cuban independence 
was celebrated on the 
2oth inst. in Havana by parades, re- 
views, mass meetings and fireworks. 
In New York, ex-Secretary Root pre- 
sided at a banquet. Among those pres- 
ent, in addition to the Cubans residing 
in the city, were Senator Platt, of Con- 


Our Relations 
with Cuba 
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necticut ; Sir William Van Horne, and 
General Corbin. In a letter which Mr. 
Root read, President Roosevelt re- 
viewed briefly our relations with Cuba 
since the beginning of the recent war, 
and then spoke as follows concerning 
the attitude of the United States to- 
ward “ our Southern neighbors: ” 


“T hail what has been done in Cuba, not 
merely for its own sake, but as showing the 
purpose and desire of this nation toward all 
the nations south of us. It is not true that the 
United States has any land hunger, or enter- 
tains any projects as regards other nations, 
save such as are for their welfare. 

“ All that we desire is to see all neighboring 
countries stable, orderly and prosperous. Any 
country whose people conduct themselves well 
can count upon our hearty friendliness. If a 
nation shows that it knows how to act with 
decency in industrial and political matters; if 
it keeps order and pays its obligations, then it 
need fear no interference from the United 
States. Brutal wrong doing, or an impotence 
which results in a general loosening of the ties 
of civilized society, may finally require inter- 
vention by some civilized nation, and in the 
Western Hemisphere the United States can- 
not ignore this duty; but it remains true that 
our interests, and those of our Southern neigh- 
bors, are in reality identical. All that we ask 
is that they shall govern themselves well, and 
be prosperous and orderly. Where this is the 
case, they will find only helpfulness from us. 

“To-night you are gathered together to 
greet a young nation which has shown hitherto 
just these needed qualities; and I congratulate 
not only Cuba, but also the United States, upon 
the showing which Cuba has made.” 


In his address, Mr. Root said that he 
was glad to bear personal testimony to 
the admirable conduct of the Cuban 
people, their respect for law, their love 
of country, and their subordination of 
personal interests to the larger welfare 
of their land. Turning to the political 
and other relations of the two coun- 
tries, he continued: 


“So far as military relations are concerned, 
Cuba must always be an outpost of attack or 
defense for the United States. If Cuba has a 
friendly population inspired by friendship and 
gratitude for us she will stand guarding our 
coasts and the pathway to the Isthmus for all 
time. But with Cuba unfriendly and her peo- 
ple resentful she will be willing to harbor the 
armies and navies of the world as a menace to 
the United States, and this country will be for- 
ever robbed of the isolation and command of 
its coasts. For Cuba’s own protection against 
hostile nations the United States must treat 
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her as being within the line of defense of all 
the Americas. 

“The recent discussion of the treaty of reci- 
procity proceeded largely on questions of com- 
mercial advantage, but beneath all that is in- 
volved the much greater policy of the future. 
There is the larger and broader view which 
includes the future when the canal shall be 
the pathway of the commerce of the world and 
when the relations between this country and 
Cuba will be of vital concern to all the world.” 
General Weyler has sent to General 
Maximo Gomez, the old insurgent 
leader, a diary found upon the body of 
the latter’s son Francisco, who was 
killed in company with General Maceo 
during the war. 


Owing to the ac- 
tion of the Western 
Union Telegraph 
Company and Police Commissioner 
McAdoo, gambling or betting upon horse 
races in places called pool-rooms has be- 
come quite difficult and inconvenient in 
New York. The new policy of the tele- 
graph company also makes it difficult in 
other cities. On the 13th inst. the West- 
ern Union’s Executive Committee, by 
resolutions, expressed approval of Presi- 
dent Clowry’s offer to Mr. McAdoo that 
he would withdraw racing service from 
places where the news was unlawfully 
used if he would specify them. This 
action did not satisfy the Police Depart- 
ment, and it became known three days 
later that the District Attorney was pre- 
paring to ask for a consideration of the 
company’s racing service by the Grand 
Jury. On the 17th. President Clowry 
ordered that the direct racing service of 
the company to subscribers in New York 
City be discontinued. But the racing 
news collected by the company was still 
sent to other cities, from which it was 
promptly transmitted to the New York 
betting rooms. That day the police raids 
began. An exchange from which racing 
news was distributed was entered; 11 
telegraphers, 21 telegraph instruments 
and 17 telephones were captured. On 
the 18th the Western Union decided to 
go out of the racing and pool-room busi- 
ness. President Clowry abolished its 
racing bureau. Orders were sent South 
and West announcing that the company 
had “decided to discontinue forthwith 
the collection and distribution of race 
horse reports.” This action was prompt- 


The Western Union’s 
Racing Service 
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ly approved by the Executive Commit- 
tee, and was regarded by District Attor- 
ney Jerome as the highest evidence of 
the company’s good faith. The direc- 
tors, he remarked, had met the issue 
honorably. Pool-rooms then began to 
rely mainly upon telephone communica- 
tion from race tracks and other places. 
The local telephone company offered to 
assist the authorities, asserting that it 
had made no special arrangements for 
serving the betting rooms. On the 2oth 
Commissioner McAdoo ordered a gen- 
eral attack upon the lawbreakers. Fif- 


teen pool-rooms and seven exchanges: 


(from which more than a hundred pool- 
rooms obtained their news) were raided ; 
70 prisoners were taken and more than 
150 telegraph or telephone instruments 
confiscated. One large exchange was 
found in a room on the roof of a “ sky- 
scraper ” near the Stock Exchange. On 
the following day 200 pool-rooms found 
it impossible to. carry on their business. 
Assisted by the telegraph and telephone 
companies, the Police Commissioner and 
the District Attorney hope to close all of 
them. The action of the telegraph com- 


pany is generally regarded as having 
been taken in response to the extraor- 
dinary pressure of public opinion. 

Js 


The strike of the masters 
and pilots employed on lake 
boats has tied up nearly 
three-quarters of the lake shipping and 
deprived more than 100,000 men of 
work. Manufacturing interests are be- 
ginning to be seriously affected by the 
suspension of lake traffic. Owners of 
ship property valued at $60,000,000 have 
decided to make no concessions. The 
masters and pilots demanded higher 
wages, which the owners declined to 
give, saying that the condition of busi- 
ness did not warrant any increase. An 
interesting question is raised by the fact 
that the masters and pilots do business 
upon Government licenses, and that their 
places can be filled only by persons to 
whom similar licenses have been issued. 
If the vessel owners prefer charges 
against holders of licenses who refuse to 
accept employment, the Government’s 
steam vessel inspection service may re- 
voke licenses if proper and reasonable 
grounds for the refusal are not given.— 
Several member of the Marine Band hav- 
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ing accepted employment in the orches- 
tra of a Washington theater where va- 
cancies had been made by a wage con- 
troversy, Mr. Roosevelt has given orders 
forbidding any member of the band to 
take the place of a civilian musician 
locked out or on strike. The order will 
probably be applied to military bands at 
the several posts.—Traffic by water be- 
tween New York and Southern New 
England ports has been seriously affected 
by a strike of the freight handlers em- 
ployed on the New York piers of the Fall 
River, Providence and other Sound lines, 
followed by strikes of employees of the 
same class at other terminals. It is ad- 
mitted that the cause of the original 
strike was the refusal of the controlling 
company to discharge a faithful assistant 
foreman at the demand of the union, of 
which he was not a member. Several 
days after the beginning of the strike 
there was added a demand for higher 
wages. At the beginning of the present 
week there were indications that 5,000 
men at the several terminals would be 
called out, and that the strike might 
spread to lines doing business between 
New York and Southern ports.—The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will re- 
duce the number of its employees east of 
Pittsburg by 11,000 men, owing to a de- 
crease of business. Similar reductions 
have been made by other railroads having 
terminals at Chicago. It is estimated in 
that city that the working force of all the 
railroads has been reduced by 50,000 men 
during the last six months. 
& 

The Russians in Poland hate 
the Poles now more than 
ever, for, notwithstanding all 
their efforts to excite “patriotism ” in 
the Poles, the Polish community stands— 
with the exception of the handful of 
“ conciliationists ”—a united whole, cold 
and indifferent in the face of the apostles 
of Russophilism. A circular issued by 
the Poles of Warsaw to the effect that 
they would brook no manifestations of 
loyalty and that they would cudgel those 
who would participate in such manifesta- 
tions produced the desired effect at once. 
The police abandoned the projected 
loyalist parade. About a thousand Poles 
then marched through the streets sing- 
ing revolutionary songs and uttering 
shouts for the independence of Poland. 


Polish 
Discontent 
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An adjunct of the police, who asked the 
throng to disperse “in the name of the 
Czar,” was killed. Nor is there heard 
much about contributions from the Poles 
for the Russian Red Cross and other 
military needs of Russia. The Polish 
peasantry, which in the course of two 
months contributed 200,000 roubles for 
the statue of Adam Mickiewicz, Poland’s 
greatest poet, has now contributed vol- 
untarily at the most 200 roubles for 
Russia’s war with Japan. Even the 
Polish magnates are in no haste with 
their contributions. A few weeks ago 
the Polish students and workingmen of 
Warsaw made demonstrations before the 
English and French consulates to indi- 
cate their sympathy with Japan and their 
hatred to Russia. In other Polish cities 
also there have been hostile demonstra- 
tions against the Russians, as in the Uni- 
versity of Dorpat, and in Vilno, where 
the Polish youths attempted to blow up 
the statue of Muravieff, who, for his 
cruelty and bloodthirstiness in the revolt 
of 1863, when he was Governor-General 
of Lithuania, gained the appellation of 
“The Hangman of Lithuania.”—It is 
undeniably true that the Russo-Japanese 
War, or, rather, the Russian reverses, have 
given the Polish patriots new hopes. The 
Russian Government evidently does not 
make light of the situation in Poland, for 
a few weeks ago it issued an order to the 
local officials to be on their guard, and 
it increased the police force in all Rus- 
sian Poland, even pressing into that serv- 
ice the janitors of private houses. The 
authorities in Warsaw have developed a 
desperate activity in espionage of every 
one and everything Polish. All the Po- 
lish newspaper offices are beset with 
spies, and all the prominent and influ- 
ential Poles are being dogged. The fact 
that the guard on the frontier, which was 
already extreme, has been increased is a 
proof that the authorities fear that from 
abroad there will come in not only un- 
censored news from the seat of war, but 
also revolutionary addresses.—Whole- 
sale arrests in Russiar Poland are now 
more frequent than ever. On May 3d, 
the anniversary of the promulgation of 
the Polish Constitution of May 3d, 1791, 
200 Poles were arrested on the streets of 
Warsaw, one student being killed. About 
400 persons, mostly workingmen, were 
arrested in Lodz in one day. The police 
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informed the prisoners that they are sus- 
pected of Socialism, that they will be 
punished and probably sent to Siberia, 
but that they may escape all punishment 
if they enlist as volunteers in the army 
going to the seat of war. Governor- 
General Chertkoff, of Russian Poland, 
went to St. Petersburg to report the 
growing discontent among the Poles. 
He declares that altho the political pro- 
grams of the four Polish parties—the 
National League, the Democratic Party, 
the Polish Socialist Party, and the “ con- 
ciliationists ”—differ, all endeavor to re- 
gain freedom for Poland, and, at the 
moment of a struggle, twenty millions of 
Poles will enter the ranks. Chertkoff 
declares that the revolutionary movement 
in all Poland is increasing with each 
day, and may break out at any oppor- 
tunity—According to the most reliable 
Polish authorities, however, there are at 
present neither revolutionary movements 
nor any preparations for a revolt in Po- 
land. The Central Committee of the Na- 
tional League admonishes the Polish 
community in Russian Poland against 
all unreasonable acts, which, while they 
would not greatly hamper the Russian 
Government in its military action, would 
introduce only disorganization in the 
ranks of the Poles themselves. The 
present war, whether Russia will be vic- 
torious or beaten, says the address, must 
hasten the internal crisis in the Russian 
Empire, and bring nearer the moment of 
the reconstruction of the political consti- 
tution of the Russian State; while the 
period of grievous struggles opening for 
Russia in the East, if she wishes to main- 
tain her prestige there, will constrain 
her to a change of policy with respect to 
the nations oppressed by her, particularly 
with respect to the Polish nation. The 
Government, indeed, has given up hope 
of obtaining voluntary contributions 
from individual Poles, and Governor- 
General Chertkoff has issued a secret or- 
der to the Governors under him to direct 
the cities to pay a war tax. Warsaw, 
for example, is to pay 100,000 roubles; 
other cities, a few thousand or a few 
hundred, “ in the measure of their power 
and means,” as the Russian papers ex- 
press it. But overzealous officials have 
not tired of extorting “ voluntary ” con- 
tributions from individual Poles. In this 
work they apply not only to persons di- 
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rectly dependent, but also to other per- 
sons who, they judge, will not dare 
refuse. Pressure is being used by 
judges on the lawyers to have them 
collect contributions for Russia’s military 
needs. Like means are used on the phy- 
sicians by the medical inspectors. From 
the salaries of officials there is being de- 
ducted from 1 to 3 per cent. 
& 

As was expected, the Vati- 
can issued a formal pro- 
test against the visit of 
President Loubet to the King of Italy, 
since it involved the formal recogni- 
tion of the Power which had deprived 
the Pope of his worldly dominion. 
The Pope calls attention to the fact 
that visits of the Heads of Protestant 
States to the Quirinal might be ex- 
pected, but that such an act on the part 
of the ruler of a Catholic country, 
which has always enjoyed the special 
favor of the Church, cannot be passed 
without an expression of unqualified 
disapproval. The French Government 
had decided to take no action in retal- 


France and 
the Vatican 


iation for this papal protest, when the 
full text of the circular, obtained from 
some unknown foreign source, was 
published by M. Jaurés in his new jour- 


nal, Humanité. From this it transpired 
that the papal note sent to France omit- 
ted a clause found in the copies sent 
to the other countries, threatening the 
withdrawal of the Papal Nuncio at 
Paris. This publication caused great 
popular excitement, and all papers, ex- 
cept the Clerical organs, called for re- 
taliation. The French Ambassador to 
the Vatican, M. Nisard, was ordered to 
ascertain from the Papal Secretary of 
State, Cardinal Merry del Val, if the 
character of the note sent to the for- 
eign Powers was as reported. As a re- 
sult of this interview M. Nisard has 
been recalled. Diplomatic relations 
between France and the Vatican are 
not, however, entirely broken, but the 
First Secretary of the Embassy, M. de 
Navenne, is now in France, and the 
Second Secretary has charge of affairs. 
The Papal Nuncio at Paris, Mgr. Lo- 
renzelli, still remains at his post, and 
M. Combes does not seem inclined to 
take advantage of the incident to push 
forward to a denunciation of the con- 
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cordat, altho there is now a stronger 
sentiment in favor of some such radical 
action than ever before. 

Js 


The impotence of the 
Moorish Government is 
illustrated by its inabil- 
ity not only to suppress the long stand- 
ing rebellion in the southern provinces, 
but to keep order near the coast. For 
over a year a bandit, Raisuli, has been 
committing depredations in the Gharbiya 
districts, only 20 miles from Tangier, un- 
til the roads have become unsafe and 
caravans ceased traveling. Last Febru- 
ary a thousand cavalry were sent out 
against him without success. Last June 
Walter B. Harris, the correspondent of 
the London Times, was ambushed and 
held in captivity three weeks until ex- 
changed for 16 native prisoners. On 
the night of May 18 Ion Perdicaris, an 
American citizen, and Cromwell Varley, 
his stepson, a British subject, were cap- 
tured in his villa, three miles from Tan- 
gier, by Raisuli and a band of 150 men 
and carried into the mountains, where 
they are held for a ransom. The bandit 
chief sent back to Tangier for bedding, 
food and medicine. Both the British and 
American Governments have dispatched 
war vessels to Tangier, and the Sultan 
has been informed that he must secure 
the release of the captives immediately. 
Troops were sent to the mountains, but 
have been withdrawn on the demand of 
Raisuli, who refused to negotiate unless 
this was done. Mohammed EI Torres, 
the representative of the Sultan of Mo- 
rocco at Tangier, has sent to Shereef 
of Wazan to pay the ransom demanded 
and secure the safe return of the prison- 
ers. Mr. Perdicaris was born in Trenton, 
N. J., 65 years ago, and is the son of a 
Greek refugee. He was wealthy and a 
patron of art, literature and the drama. 
For many years he has lived abroad, 
chiefly at Tangier, where his villa, form- 
erly one of the palaces of the Sultan, was 
a cosmopolitan center of elegant hospital- 


ity. 


Brigandage in 
Morocco 
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A Blue Book has just been 
published by the British 
Government which gives 
the complete results of the Indian census 
of March Ist, 1901; the largest enumer- 
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of India 
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ation ever made and one requiring the 
assistance of 1,457,400 persons, but ef- 
fected at a cost of only $750,000. Of 
the total area of India, 1,766,597 square 
miles, 61.5 per cent. is under direct Brit- 
ish administration, as is also 78.8 per 
cent. of the total population, 294,361,- 
056. The Native States, while compris- 
ing over one-third of the area, include 
much less than one-quarter of the peo- 
ple. The largest British province is 
Burma, but the most populous is Bengal, 
with 78,500,000 persons, or practically 
a population as large as that of the 
United States. Next come the United 
Provinces, 48,500,000, and Bombay, 42,- 
500,000. MHaidarabad with 11,000,000 
stands first among the Native States. 
Two thirds of the people of India live on 
one-fourth of the area. The densest pop- 
ulation, 1,920 per square mile, was found 
in a Cochin taluk, which had the heaviest 
rainfall, and as a general rule the popu- 
lation varies directly with the rainfall. 
The total increase in population in ten 
years is 1.5 per cent. The British 
provinces gained 3.9 per cent. and the 
Native States lost 6.6 per cent. Irriga- 
tion canals have been increased from 
9,000 to 43,000 miles in the decade, and 
now secure 30,000,000 acres from 
drought. The growth of population is 
greatest in the most thickly populated 
parts, where there are 500 to 700 per 
square mile. In European countries the 
females outnumber the males, but in 
India, as in the United States, the males 
are in excess, the ratio being 963 females 
to 1,000 males. There is a marked and 
continuous decrease in the number of 
insane, deaf-mutes, blind and lepers in 
the last 20 years. The literacy is 53 per 
1,000, Or one man in IO and one woman 
in 144 can read and write. Two-thirds 
of the people are supported by agricul- 
ture. About 16 per cent. of the popula- 
tion are rent-receivers, 36 per cent. rent- 
payers and.12 per cent. farm laborers. 
Industries promoted by Europeans, such 
as tea gardens, railways, mills and gov- 
ernment offices employ 1 per cent. of 
the population. There are 147 languages 
reported, of which the Aryan Sub-Fam- 
ily include 25, spoken by 221,157,673 
people; the Dravidian 14, spoken by 56,- 
515,524; the Tibets-Burman 79, spoken 
by 9,560,454. The Aryan languages are 
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spreading and displacing the older 
tongues. Classified according to religions, 
there are 70 per cent. Hindus, 21 per 
cent. Mohammedans, 3 per cent. Bud- 
dhists, 3 per cent. Animists and I per 
cent. Christians. The number of native 
Christians has increased by 31 per cent. 
in ten years. Most of the Christians are 
in the Madras Presidency, where 25 
per cent. of the people profess Chris- 
tianity. 

Js 

It is not possible 
to judge accurately 
of the importance of 
the movements of the two armies dur- 
ing the past, but it seems certain that 
the Japanese have not advanced as rap- 
idly toward the west as was anticipated 
by themselves and by their enemies. 
As stated last week, the Japanese army 
divided at Feng-Wang-Cheng, sending 
columns west to Hai-cheng and north- 
west to Liao-Yang. These reached to 
within twenty or thirty miles of their 
destinations, but again retreated, pur- 
sued by the Cossacks nearly to Feng- 
Wang-Cheng. According to the Rus- 
sian report, the northern Japanese divi- 
sion, numbering 20,000 men, came 
upon 32,000 Russians in a strong posi- 
tion sixty miles west of Feng-Wang- 
Cheng, and were repulsed with consid- 
erable loss on both sides. This in- 
volved the withdrawal also of the divi- 
sion marching on Hai-cheng. Heavy 
rains had made the roads very muddy 
and impeded the movement of troops, 
and especially the artillery, which the 
Japanese made such effective use of in 
the battle of the Yalu. A detachment 
of the Japanese advance guard was also 
sent north of Feng-Wang-Cheng, aim- 
ing for Mukden. It was attacked in a 
mountainous district by a detachment 
of Cossacks, and successively dislodged 
from four positions, extending over 
fifteen miles, the pursuit continuing to 
within thirteen miles of Feng-Wang- 
Cheng. When the Japanese move- 
ment westward to the Chinese Eastern 
(or Trans-Siberian) Railroad was 
checked, Niuchwang was no ‘onger in 
immediate danger. All the Russian 
troops had been withdrawn from that 
point, except a town guard, and the 
Russian gunboat “Sivoutch,” lying in 
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the Liao River, had been loaded with 
wood and oil ready to be fired before it 
should fall into the hands of the Jap- 
anese. On May 16th the Japanese had 
landed at Kai-Ping on the west coast 
of the Liao-Tung peninsula, twenty- 
three miles south of Ying-kow, the 
port of Niuchwang, and, after driving 
out a Russian force numbering 1,500, 
and destroying the railroad, they were 
proceeding toward Niuchwang, which 
they were expected to occupy in a short 
time. But the plans, or at least the 
movement, suddenly changed, probably 
on account of the stopping of the divi- 
sion which was pushing from Feng- 
Wang-Cheng westward to Niuw- 
chwang. The Japanese re-embarked 
from Kai-Ping and sailed south. The 
Russians then reoccupied Kai-Ping, 
and a force of 1,000 infantry and two 
batteries of artillery was again placed 
in Niuchwang. In the lower part of 
the peninsula the Japanese have been 
successful in landing more troops and 
supplies and in pushing the enemy 
back toward Port Arthur, but not with- 
out much loss, and the dangers and dis- 
asters to the fleet have prevented its 
co-operation with the army. The Jap- 
anese had planned to land troops at 
Kerr Bay, north of Talienwan, at the 
same time as they attacked the Rus- 
sian position on the hight north of 
Kin-chau, but owing to the number of 
mines in the harbor the landing was 
not made, and the engagement at Kin- 
chau, where two Japanese divisions, 
with four batteries of artillery, met 
three Russian regiments and drove 
them back, was ineffective. The loss 
in killed and wounded was 146 on the 
Japanese side and 150 on the Russian. 


Js 


The greatest disaster which 
has befallen the Japanese 
during the war was the loss 


Losses to 
Both Navies 


of the battleship ‘“ Hatsuse,”’ which 
struck a Russian mine ten miles south- 
east of Port Arthur and sank on May 15. 
She was cruising before the harbor en- 
trance to protect the landing of troops, 
when a mine was struck, and a few min- 
utes later another one exploded. The 
vessel sank in half an hour with 651 men 
on board. About 300 of the crew were 
saved by the Japanese cruisers, which 
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repulsed the flotilla of Russian torpedo 
boats and destroyers which were advanc- 
ing to the attack. In the afternoon of the 
the same day in a dense fog the cruiser 
“ Kasuga” rammed the “ Yoshino,” 
which sank in a few minutes, ninety of 
the crew being saved. The “ Hatsuse” 
was a battleship of 15,000 tons, of the 
latest model, built in England in 1900, 
and one of the finest in either navy in the 
Far East. She was 400 feet long, had 
76% feet beam, drew 27 feet of water, 
had 16,300 horse-power and made 19.1 
knots an hour. The “ Yoshino” was a 
cruiser of 4,180 tons, 15,000 horse-power 
and carried 300 men. The “ Kasuga” 
was one of the two cruisers purchased 
from Argentina in Italy, and the outbreak 
of war was delayed for some weeks until 
she could be brought to Japan by an Eng- 
lish crew. In trying to clear Kerr Bay, 
near Dalny, of Russian mines the cruiser 
“Miyako” struck a submerged mine, 
which exploded under her stern and so 
damaged the hull that she sank in 
twenty-two minutes. Neither Talien Bay 
nor Kerr Bay have yet been available for 
the landing of troops on account of the 
number of mines placed there by the Rus- 
sians ; consequently the Japanese can have 
no good landing place near Port Arthur 
until they are cleared. A torpedo boat 
was sunk under the same circumstances 
only a few days before while engaged in 
destroying Russian mines in the harbor: 
The Russian protected cruiser the “ Bo- 
gatyr,” of the Vladivostok squadron, 
struck on a rock near that point, and was 
blown up after removing her armament. 
The battleship “Orel,” of the Bal- 
tic squadron, which was being fitted at 
Cronstadt to go to the seat of war, sud- 
denly sank during the night of the 2oth, 
probably from the opening of the valves. 
It doubtless can be raised. The loss of 
the three Japanese ships this week make 
the naval forces near Port Arthur more 
nearly equal. The Russian fleet now 
consists of six battleships and a cruiser, 
the Japanese of five battleships and ten 
cruisers. Since the war began the Japa- 
nese have lost one battleship, two cruis- 
ers and three smaller vessels. The Rus- 
sians have lost four battleships, two 
cruisers and a large number of smaller 
vessels. Vice-Admiral Skrydloff has 
gone to Vladivostok and raised his flag 
on the cruiser “ Rossia.” 





Unpublished Letters’ 


By HERBERT SPENCER 
Part Il.—The Henry George Controversy 


[Henry George published his work entitled ‘A Perplexed Philosopher” through the 
now defunct house of Charles L. Webster & Co., in 1892. Its sub-title, “‘ An Examination 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Various Utterances on the Land Question, with Some Inci- 
denta) Reference to His Synthetic Philosophy,’ indicates its scope and purpose. Mr. 
George collated and compared the views expressed in Spencer’s “ Social Statics ’’ (1850) 
with his later views, particularly those expressed in “* Justice’ (1892), and charged the 
philosopher with having recanted in order to win the favor of the political and socia! 
leaders of England. Spencer had. indeed, so thoroughly revised his views on the land 
question that the change can only rightly be termed a practical reversal, even though he 
himself insisted on calling it a ‘‘ modification.” On this point, and on the arguments by 
which he justified his change of front, Mr. George had ample grounds for attack. Un- 
fortunately, however, instead of devoting his work to an examination of these argu- 
ments, Mr. George slighted his opportunities and directed an attack on Spencer’s char- 
actor, wherein he was clearly and entirely in the wrong, and a further attack on Spen- 
cer’s philosophy, for which he was wholly unfitted. The letters in this instalment were 
written from various addresses, chiefly London, and they are all addressed to Mr. Skil- 


ton. 


XXII. 


January 6th, 1893. 

Dear Mr. Sxitton: I have read the 
introduction to Mr. George’s “ A Per- 
plexed Philosopher,” and my secretary, 
Mr. Troughton, having gone through the 
book, has read to me sundry of the cal- 
umnious and vituperative passages. Of 
course, I shall say nothing myself. Even 
could I spare any of my remaining en- 
ergy, now become so precious for doing 
what little more remains possible, I 
should decline to spend any of it in tak- 
ing notice of such a publication. 

My American friends may, however, if 
they like, take the matter up, and may 
effectually dispose of its libelous state- 
ments. By way of aiding them in doing 
this, I will put down sundry facts which 
they may incorporate as they see well. 

In the first place, irrespective of nu- 
merous utterly false insinuations, there 
are two direct falsehoods, which it may 
be well to name and to flatly contradict. 

The first of them is contained in the 
Introduction, p. 9, where he says I have 
placed myself “ definitely on the side of 
those who contend that the treatment of 
land as private property cannot equitably 
be interfered with.” I have said nothing 
of the kind. I have continued to main- 


* Copyright, 1904, by THe INDEPRNDENT. 





The letters will be concluded next week.—EDITOR. ] 


tain that the right of the whole com- 


munity to the land survives and can never 


be destroyed ; but I have said, not only in 
“ Justice” (“ The Rights to the Uses of 
Natural Media”), but also in my first 
work, “ Social Statics,” that the com- 
munity cannot equitably resume posses- 
sion of the land without making com- 
pensation for all that value given to it 
by the labor of successive generations. 
I have said that “all which can be claimed 
for the community is the surface of the 
country in its original, unsubdued state,” 
and that “ were the direct ownership of 
property to be resumed by the commu- 
nity without purchase, the community 
would take, along with something which 
is its own, an immensely greater amount 
of something which is not its own.” The 
sole difference between my position in 
“Social Statics” and my more recent 
position is this: In “ Social Statics” I 
have contended that the resumptinn of 
the land’ by the community cannot 
equitably be made without compensation, 
but I have there tacitly assumed that such 
compensation, if made, would leave a bal- 
ance of benefit to the community. Con- 
trariwise, on more carefully considering 
the matter in recent years, I have reached 
the conclusion that to make anything 
like equitable compensation the amount 
required would be such as to make the 
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transaction a losing one; more interest 
would have to be paid for the capital re- 
quired than would be received for the 
land. And beyond the conclusion that 
the transaction, pecuniarily considered, 
would be a mischief rather than a bene- 
fit, I reached the conclusion that the sys- 
tem of public administration, full of the 
vices of officialism, would involve more 
evils than the present system of private 
administration. No change has occurred 
in my view of the principle of the matter, 
but only in my view of the policy. 

The second falsehood is the statement 
on p. 201 that “the name of Herbert 
Spencer now appears with those of about 
all the dukes in the Kingdom as the di- 
rector of an association formed for the 
purpose of defending private property in 
land, that was especially active,” etc. So 
far as I know, there is no such association 
at all. The only association which can 
be referred to is the Liberty and Prop- 
erty Defense League, of which the chief 
activities are really in defense of liberty ; 
but I am not a member of that associa- 
tion. Among the “directors” of this 


league I am not aware of more than one 


duke—multiplied by Mr. George into 
“about all the dukes ”—and my name 
does not appear among them. I have 
distinctly declined from the beginning to 
identify myself with the league, and the 
landed interest which in considerable 
measure it represents. Just that identi- 
fication which Mr. George alleges, I have 
more than once refused to allow. Tho 
I approve of its aims as combating gov- 
ernmental interferences and have from 
time to time done something to further 
its activities, yet I have carefully avoided 
giving ground for the supposition that 
I was on the side of the land-owning 
classes in politics and interests. If he 
means the Ratepayers’ Defense League, 
the reply is that this is not an association 
for defending landed property, but for 
defending the interests of occupiers, and 
I joined it as a ratepayer to check the 
extravagant demands on ratepayers made 
by the County Council, etc. (tho this 
league took but little part in the last 
C [ounty] C [ouncil] election). Further, 
tho on its general council, I am not on 
its executive council. 

As to the alleged cultivation of social 
relations with the landed classes, it is suf- 
ficiently disposed of by the fact that ever 
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since my visit to America I have been so 
great an invalid as to be prevented from 
going into society. Not once in the 
course of the last ten years have I had 
any social intercourse with those of the 
classes referred to. 

By way of meeting the various counts 
of Mr. George’s indictment respecting 
motives, I will set down the facts, which 
prove motives exactly contrary to those 
he alleges. 

The first concern pecuniary advan- 
tages. The first line of his motto from 
Browning is “ Just for a handful of sil- 
ver he left us.” The facts of my career 
are these: For the first ten years, from 
1850-60, I lost by every book published ; 
the returns not sufficing to anything like 
repay printing expenses. During a period 
of nearly ten years subsequently the re- 
turns on my further books were so small 
as not to meet my necessary expenses, sO 
that I had continually to trench upon my 
small property, gradually going the way 
to ruin myself, until at length I notified 
that I must discontinue altogether: one 
result of this notification being the 
American testimonial. When, some little 
time after, the tide turned and my works 
began to be remunerative, what was my 
course? Still living as economically as 
possible, I devoted the whole surplus of 
my returns to the payments for compila- 
tion and printing of the “ Descriptive 
Sociology,” and this I continued to do 
for a dozen years, until, year by year de- 
liberately sinking money, I had lost be- 
tween £3,000 and £4,000 (over £4,000, if 
interest on capital sunk be counted). I 
finally ceased, not only because I could 
no longer afford to lose at this rate, but 
because the work was altogether un- 
appreciated. This was not the course of 
a man who was to be tempted by “a 
handful of silver ”! ; 

The second line of his motto is “ Just 
for a ribbon to stick in his coat.” If, as 
it seems, this quotation is intended to 
imply my anxiety for honors, no allega- 
tion more absolutely at variance with 
well-known facts could be made. Mr. 
George may seek the whole world round 
before he will find a man who has more 
persistently declined all honors. Various 
learned societies in England and America 
and on the Continent, including among 
others the French Academy (which Na- 
poleon IIT desired to enter and failed), 
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have offered honors to me, which I have 
declined. When, in the case of the 
Roman Academy, the election was made 
before my knowledge of it, I proposed to 
resign, and should have done so had it 
not been for the damage which it was 
alleged would be done to a then reviving 
learned body; and when I was made a 
doctor by the University of Bologna at 
the time of their eighth centenary, I in- 
timated that I should make no use of the 
title. And nowhere, on the title-pages of 
my books or elsewhere, have I given any 
sign of the honors accorded to me. It is 
said that I seek political honors. Well, 
if so, I could not have gone about to 
achieve them in more absurd ways. In 
the last chapter of “ The Study of Soci- 
ology ” I have singled out Mr. Gladstone, 
at that time Prime Minister, as a sample 
of the unscientific mind; and more re- 
cently, in Chapter XXVIII of “ Justice,” 
I have singled out the then Prime Minis- 
ter, Lord Salisbury, to ridicule his 
reasoning. So that by way of achieving 
honors accorded by the State, I have 
spoken disrespectfully of the two men 
who had in their hands the distribution 
of such honors. 

Nor is this all. These men are leading 
members of the landed class, the good 
will of which I am said to be anxious to 
obtain, and I have almost gone out of my 
way to offend them. More than this is 
true. Taken in the whole, the landed 
class is practically identical with the mili- 
tant class, in so far that the officers of the 
Army and Navy nearly all of them be- 
long to the landed class. Nevertheless, I 
have never missed an opportunity in all 
my books of reprobating war and de- 
nouncing militant activities carried on by 
us throughout the world, and I have 
spoken of the aggressive actions of our 
troops, headed by these members of the 
landed interest, as filibustering and politi- 
cal burglary. Both the leaders and the 
rank and file of the landed class I have 
spoken of scornfully rather than other- 
wise. 

Not only then is Mr. George without 
a tittle of evidence to support his base 
insinuations, but there is abundant evi- 
dence furnishing conclusive proof to the 
contrary. There is, in fact, no class 
which I have shown the slightest desire 
to please, but have rather in all cases 
done the reverse. From the very begin- 
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ning I have been in antagonism with the 
clergy, and have in many cases com- 
mented in strong words on their incon- 
sistencies. I have spoken with utter dis- 
respect of politicians, and in numerous 
places have at great length dwelt on the 
absurdities committed by the Houses of 
Parliament. So far as I can remember, I 
have nowhere said anything in defense 
or applause of the upper classes or the 
aristocracy, whether landed or other. I 
have criticised the scientific world upon 
more than one occasion, and have been 
careless of the offense likely to be given 
by refusing honors offered by scientific 
bodies. And, lastly, I have shown not 
the slightest endeavor to gain popular- 
ity, for I have opposed some of the most 
predominant popular beliefs time after 
time in strong language. The greater 
part of my political activity has been in 
opposition to the popular agitations for 
extension of governmental management 
and the doing of more and more things 
by public agency. And I have stood al- 
most alone in resisting the current. As 
writes Mr. Saroléa, in his pamphlet, “ Le 
Socialisme d’Etat,” my voice has been 


that of one crying in the wilderness—my 


iti 


protests “son restés sans écho et resont 
que des voix préchant dans le désert.” 
And not in this case only have I gone in 
the face of a strong public opinion, but 
also in the case of State education, which 
from my early days I have perpetually 
reprobated and have recently, in Part III 
of “The Principles of Ethics,” in the 
chapter on “ Parenthood,” reprobated 
again in strong and even contemptuous 
language. This I have done at the risk 
of offending almost the whole public of 
England and America—the public on 
which I depend for the purchase of my 
books—and have thus been reckless of 
giving offense to those on whom I am 
chiefly dependent for my income. 

I do not see how there could be a more 
flat contradiction of Mr. George’s allega- 
tions than is afforded by all the facts. 

If my American friends present this 
evidence in their own way, they will, I 
think, efficiently dispose of these abomi- 
nable calumnies. 

P. S.—Of course, if any of these ex- 
pressions or statements are used, it must 
be with change from the first person to 
the third—‘I” must everywhere be 
changed to “he.” But it would be best 
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to change the whole expression into your 
own forms, using my statements merely 
as clues to the evidence which my books 
furnish and which you can quote. 


XXIII. 


{With an inclosure of printed matter relating to 
the Liberty and Property Defense League and the 
London Ratepayers’ Defense League.—EDITOR.] 


January 8th, 1893. 

Dear Mr. SxiLton: The inclosed will 
enable you to say that you have before 
you the facts relating to the Liberty and 
Property Defense League and the Lon- 
don Ratepayers’ Defense League. You 
will see that in the first of these there is 
no duke among the directing body, and 
that my name does not appear in it; and, 
as I have explained, I am not a member 
at all. The other has on its central 
council (not executive council) the 


names of two dukes, and in the list of 
this council there occurs my name along 
with the names of 28 untitled persons. 
This is the only political body with 
which I am connected, and I joined it 
some year and a half since in my capac- 
ity as occupier and ratepayer to resist the 


extravagant expenditure of the London 
County Council and the School Board. 
So it seems that I cannot join a body of 
ratepayers to avoid being still more 
fleeced without being charged with asso- 
ciating myself with dukes to protect 
landed property! 

- There is only one short word—not 
used in polite society—which fitly de- 
scribes Mr. George. 

P. S.—I should think that on showing 
him the facts, Mr. Webster would be 
shamed into abandoning the publication 
of the book. 

XXIV. 


January roth, 1893. 
Dear Mr. Sxitton: On_ second 
thoughts it occurs to me that it will be 
best not to use strong language in deal- 
ing with Mr. George. He is so unscru- 
pulovs and venomous that it is undesir- 
able to give him a handle. A simple 
statement of facts and inferences will be 
best. 
XXV. 
January 16th, 1893. 
Dear Mr. Sxitton: If you, or Dr. 
Youmans, or some other who takes the 
matter up has published or is about to 
publish a letter about Mr. George, ex- 
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posing “his calumnies, it might not be 
amiss if you sent marked copies of the 
journal containing it to sundry of the 
English journals. It might, I think, be 
worth while to send such marked copies 
to: Pall Mall Gazette, Star, Echo, Even- 
ing News and Post, London; Scotsman 
[and the] Edinburgh Evening News, 
Edinburgh ; Manchester Guardian, Man- 
chester Examiner and Times, Leeds 
Mercury. 

The report you saw with regard to my 
illness was correct, and, unhappily, one or 
other small inadvertence or misjudg- 
ment or other unfavorable incident has 
kept me very much below the mark. Still 
I am doing a little work. The last di- 
vision of the “ Ethics” is nearly all in 
type, and I hope will be issued some time 
in the spring. 

XXVI. 
February 4th, 1893. 

Dear Mr. Sxitton: If any such letter 
or article as that which you describe is 
written for the North American Review 
or any other periodical, it might fitly end 
with a fact which alone would dispose 
of Mr. George’s charge. I inclose here- 
with the documents which explain and 
verify it. If it is made use of, it is de- 
sirable to give a certain preliminary ex- 
planation, otherwise there might be 
pointed out a ground of skepticism which 
might go some way to cancel its effect. 
If you make use of it, I think it would be 
well to put it in something like the form 
I have appended. 


[Inclosed with letter of February 4th, 1903.— 
EpIToK.] 


The Liberty and Property Defense 
League referred to above, of which Mr. 
Spencer is not a member, tho some of 
Mr. George’s statements would seem to 
imply his membership, is a_ society 
formed primarily for the purpose of de- 
fending the freedom of individuals, now 
perpetually invaded by ‘State interfer- 
ences, and secondarily for defending 
their property from the inroads of the 
tax-gatherer. Any defense of landed 
property is no greater than that which 
follows by implication ; and how relative- 
ly subordinate it is may be seen in the re- 
port, which we have now before us, of 
its Parliamentary proceedings for the 
past year, in which, out of 52 bills op- 
posed by the League, there are but 18 
which concern land-owners. 
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That Mr. Spencer is a strenuous up- 
holder of individual liberties and a 
strenuous opponent of State aggressions 
upon them, all the world knows, and 
naturally, therefore, he has all along ap- 
proved of the general policy of the 
League, tho he has never become a mem- 
ber. An indication of this approval 
which he had just before given led to the 
expectation that he was about to join it 
and prompted the following letter from 
the Secretary : 

7 Victoria STREET, Lonpvon, S. W., 
June 26th, 1888. 
“ DEAR SIR: 

“Unless you have any objection I propose to 
send the subjoined paragraph to the press. 

“TI am, yours faithfully, 

“(Signed) W. C. Crorts, 
“ Secretary.” 
“ HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 

“Mr. Herbert Spencer and the Duke of 
Westminster have joined the Liberty and 
Property Defense League.’” 

What was Mr. Spencer’s reply to this 
letter? Did he show that he was de- 


sirous of identifying himself with the 
landed interest in so far as the League 


. is associated with it? Did he wish to see 
his name advertised along with the names 
of dukes, as Mr. George pretends? He 
did neither, but did just the contrary. 
After the above copy letter to Mr. Spen- 
cer, which we have now before us on the 
officially-headed paper of the League, 
there comes the remark: 

“Mr. Spencer replied by postcard, 27th of 
June, 1888, to the effect that he could not con- 
sent to the proposed publication of his name 
as a member of the League. He had found 
that the identification of his name with any 
political movement tended to weaken his in- 
fluence in certain directions.” 


So that not only is Mr. George with- 
out a tittle of evidence supporting his 
charge, but there exists this evidence 
flatly contradicting it and proving abso- 
lutely that so far from being swayed by 
the motive which Mr. George alleges, 
Mr. Spencer is swayed by absolutely op- 
posite motives. 

This single fact rips up Mr. George’s 
balloon from top to bottom and lets out 
all the gas at once. 


XXVII. 


March Ist, 1893. 
Dear Mr. SKILTON: We evidently 
take somewhat different views of the 
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situation. You appear to look largely, or 
mainly, at the general question, whereas 
to me the general question is of no im- 
portance. The “ Synthetic Philosophy ” 
can take care of itself, and I dont’ care a 
straw if it is attacked by Mr. Henry 
George or half-a-dozen Henry Georges, 
with as many popes to back them. Pray 
say nothing about it nor anything in de- 
fense of it. I should be vexed were any 
step taken in its support. 

Similarly about the land question. I 
have never dreamed of entering into con- 
troversy with Mr. Henry George about 
that or anything else, and I should be 
sorry to see any one take up the land 
question on my behalf. 

The only thing about which I am con- 
cerned is the personal question—the vile 
calumny which the man propagates, and 
the only question is whether it is worth 
while to do anything in the way of re- 
butting this. Whatever is done should, I 
think, be done at once; and, indeed, the 
delay that has already taken place seems 
to me injurious. Whatever attention the 
book has had is by this time probably 
dying away, and the rebutting of its false 
insinuations will now come rather late. 
People will be apt to say: “ Why was not 
this said before?” But if anything is 
now said, it should, I think, be brief, tak- 
ing as a basis simply the facts I sent you. 
You might properly limit yourself to the 
three facts: (1) The slighting of Mr. 
Gladstone when Prime Minister, as being 
one of the unscientific, notwithstanding 
that he is a large land-owner and then 
had the distribution of honors in his 
power ; (2) the ridiculing of Lord Salis- 
bury at the time when he stood in the 
same position, being an immense landed 
proprietor and having as Prime Minister 
the power of distributing honors; (3) 
the fact I last sent you with respect to 
the announcement of my name as mem- 
ber of the Liberty and Property Defense 
League coupled with that of the Duke 
of Westminster, the wealthiest land- 
owner in England. And you might join 
with these an indication of the utter false- 
hood of George’s allegations as to the 
associating of my name with those of a 
number of dukes, concerning which 
falsehood you have the documents before 
you. 

P. S.—The passage about Mr. Glad- 
stone is in “ The Study of Sociology,” p. 
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393; and the reference to Lord Salisbury 
in “ Justice,” pp. 240-43, which Mr. 
George had in his hands. 
XXVIII. 
March 23d, 1893. 

Dear Mr. SkiLton: I have just re- 
ceived your letter of the 14th. 

As this matter about Mr. George has 
been so long delayed, and nothing of im- 
portance, as you say, comes of the book, 
I do not care if the matter drops through 
altogether. 

But if you do say anything, I think it 
may be well to limit your rebutting state- 
ments to those which are obviously ca- 
pable of being made without coming 
through me. Those which I have cited 
to you concerning Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Salisbury from the “ Study of So- 
ciology ” and “ Justice ” are open to any- 
body, and the argument derived from 
them is purely impersonal and in itself 
almost enough. If you go beyond that, I 
think it might perhaps be as well to limit 
yourself to the exposure of Mr. George’s 
barefaced falsehood in representing me 
as interested with a number of dukes in 
a society for defending landed property. 

You have the printed documents show- 
ing this, and you may easily refer to them 
as documents published by the respective 
societies, without at all implicating me in 
the matter. 

In this case you will say nothing about 
the instance afforded by my declining to 
be named along with the Duke of West- 
minster. This has the more obvious im- 
plication of coming through me, which is 
an implication which may with advan- 
tage, if possible, be avoided. 

XXIX. 
June 8th, 1893. 

DEAR Mr. Skitton: I suppose that 
after this long interval it has been de- 
cided that no notice shall be taken of Mr. 
Henry George’s book, and perhaps, on 
the whole, this is well. Now that six 
months have elapsed it seems undesirable 
to say anything. 
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Would you, as you have now no use 
for them, return to me those documents 
I sent you concerning the Liberty and 
Property Defense League, and the an- 
swer I gave to the suggestion that my 
name should be joined with the Duke of 
Westminster’s as new members of it. 
These documents may perhaps hereafter 
be of service to a biographer. 

I hope you are benefiting in health by 
the desistence from active effort in con- 
nection with the Brooklyn Ethical Insti- 
tute. 

XXX. 

[The letter referred to was one from G. H. Papa- 

zian, of Boston, inquiring of Spencer why he had 


not answered the charges contained in Mr. 
George's book.—EDITor.] 


November roth, 1893. 
Dear Mr. Sxiton: I have this morn- 
ing received this letter and have replied 
through my secretary as follows: 


“Mr. Herbert Spencer requests me to say 
that his friends in New York have abundant 
materials in their hands for proving that Mr. 
George’s charges are baseless and that his al- 
leged facts are fictions. 

“Mr. Spencer has left the matter entirely 
in their hands, and they, knowing Mr. George. 
and knowing American public opinion, have 
decided that it is best to say nothing.” 


_ It strikes me as quite possible that this 
is a dodge of the Georgeites to raise a 


controversy. 
XXXI. 


[The letter referred to was a baiting one writ- 
ten to Spencer by a prominent disciple of Mr. 
George.—EDITOR. ] 


January 19th, 1894. 

Dear Mr. Sxitton: Herewith I in- 
close you another letter prompting a re- 
ply to Mr. Henry George. Probably it 
also is from an adherent of his. 

There are certainly reasons for think- 
ing that the absence of a reply will be 
misinterpreted by very many people; but 
now the time which has elapsed is so 
great that, unless there comes some fur- 
ther provocation, a reply will seem 
strange. 
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-III—TWO SENATORIAL POSSIBILITIES—GORMAN AND COCKRELL 


, (This is the third article in our series of “The Democrats and the Presidency.” 
We shall conclude in another issue with our anonymous publicist’s views of Mr. Bryan 


and Mr. Hearst.—EprITour.] 


N the early forties Stuart Robson and 
Arthur Pue Gorman were fellow 
pages in the United States Senate. 

Both had the same ambition, to be con- 
spicuous—“ great,” they called it, meas- 
uring greatness by 


costumed figure in the glass, his identity 
was merged for the while in the thought- 
ful “ Brutus” or the fiery “ Richard.” 
So Gorman, with his obtrusive face 
clean-shaven, his well silvered hair 

brushed back 





their boyish stand- 
ards. Bothachieved 
the eminence they 
sought, and by 
precisely the same 
means: imitation. 
Robson went upon 
the dramatic stage, 
and, as a_ stock 
comedian, mim- 


icked men of all 
types and qualities 
and stations, from 


classic Dromios to 
Wall Street plung- 
ers. Gorman, with 
not less of the 
theatrical instinct, 
went upon the po- 
litical stage with the 
distinct purpose of 
becoming a one- 
part star. After do- 
ing various small 
turns in minor halls 





smoothly, his dig- 
nified frock coat 
and his statuesque 
attitudes, is the 
typical lawmaker 
and leader as we 
know him from the 
portraits in the 
school histories. 
The evolution of 
Gorman was very 
simple. He was a 
poor boy, and at 
an age when most 
lads are forming 
their ideals and 
planning their 
careers in the un- 
practical atmos- 
phere of the 
schoolroom he was 
put out to earn his 
living as a page. 
Here he _ learned 
that policies count 








he obtained an en- 
gagement in the 
United States Sen- 
ate, where he made up after Stephen A. 
Douglas, and has played the statesman 
for a long run with varying success. 
This analog is not suggested in dis- 
paragement. Not all our actors, by any 
means, do their mimicry so well as Mr. 
Gorman; few have made it so serious a 
life work as he; still fewer have found 
it so profitable in the material sense. 
Above all, in his case, rises the rare 
quality of unconsciousness. What made 
the elder Booth so great in certain parts 
was that he lost himself in them. From 
the moment he took his last look at his 
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for more than 
principles in the 
large world; that 
surface is the real thing till substance 
crops through it; that righteousness 
has a hard time without tactics for 
a handmaiden; that compromise is 
always trumps in a game _ where 
the court cards are well scattered; and 
that true political leadership consists in 
jumping with the cat, but jumping a 
little further. These bits of proverbial 
philosophy became as much his guide 
in life as a manual of canned deportment 
is to the self-made Chesterfield. The 
boy Gorman resolved to be a Senator. 
Most Senators have adopted some or- 
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dinary calling originally with a notion of 
sticking to it, but finally sought the upper 
chamber of Congress as a reward for 
public services rendered elsewhere, or 
in recognition of their prominence in 
fields of private endeavor, or to “ round 
out a career,” or to get even with some- 
body, or to be able to protect some in- 
terest which is liable to be a target for 
legislative assault, or for the sake of 
social prestige in a community of office- 
holders. 

None of these motives actuated Gor- 
man. He chose the Senatorship as a 
calling, just as he might have chosen to 
sell dry goods or drugs. Close prox- 
imity to it during the plastic period of 
youth satisfied him that the stock in 
trade for it did not include necessarily 
any deep-rooted convictions on public 
questions, any expert knowledge .of 
economics, any special drill in the his- 
tory or art of legislation. Given a suf- 
ficiently impressive personality, a -de- 
liberate manner, a fair command of 
language, a voice of considerable re- 
source, and temper and tears that can be 
controlled by a spigot, and what more 
is needed? There have always been good 
logicians in the Senate without any gift 
of oratory, and elocutionists destitute of 
ideas, and both have been failures as the 
outside public regards such things. Gor- 
man contrived to make a place for him- 
self midway between the two classes, by 
never attempting the impossible in de- 
bate, but letting others get into tangles 
and then shrewdly guessing at the 
psychological moment for intervening 
with a cool word. The invariable effect 
of such intervention is that all the par- 
ticipants, in gratitude for their relief, at- 
tribute to his far-sighted statesmanship 
what is really nothing more than a fair 
stroke in opportunism. 

Gorman took his seat in the Senate at 
a fortunate time. In 1881 there were 
Democrats of national fame in that body, 
like Thurman and Hendricks, Bayard 
and Pendleton, Lamar and Ben Hill. 
They were all much older men than Gor- 
man. With their accumulated wisdom 
they could steer their party through the 
really dangerous places, while Gorman 
could watch his chance to put in effective 
work here and there as a volunteer lieu- 
tenant. Along came the Presidential 
campaign of 1884. The National Demo- 
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cratic Committee was looking for a 
chairman. Gorman, recognizing Cleve- 
land’s great basic strength as a candidate, 
put himself in the way of being invited, 
and was. Most of the old-line Demo- 
crats had been sorely disappointed at the 
outcome of the convention, and felt little 
real sympathy with, or faith ‘in, the 
Cleveland movement. Gorman saw his 
opportunity and improved it. The fact 
that he succeeded at all was enough to 
establish his reputation as a political 
manager, tho critical analysts of the re- 
sult have sometimes challenged the 
credit given to him, asserting that a 
better equipped man in his place would 
have made a finer showing, since every 
sign indicated a Democratic year. 

I am myself among those who have 
come to question Gorman’s fame as a 
manager, in view of the bad judgment 
he manifested in his later activities. In 
1888 he did all he could to prevent the 
Democratic National Convention from 
adopting its forceful free trade declara- 
tion, and to induce it to “ straddle” the 
tariff question—a course which, as later 
events proved, would not have secured 
Democratic success then, and would 
have been fatal to it four years later. 
He opposed the renomination of Cleve- 
land in 1892 and the adoption of a tariff 
plank which meant anything; and he 
headed the trio of Democratic Senators 
who stood out against the Wilson Tariff 
bill till it had been so amended as to 
promote the interest of the Sugar Trust. 
Commentators on the events of that 
period have generally attributed the 
wreck of the Democratic party to the 
irreconcilable attitude of the Western 
contingent toward Mr. Cleveland’s finan- 
cial policy; I regard it as due quite as 
much to the universal distrust of a 
national party in power that could be 
“held up ” by three of its members while 
trying to carry its promises to fulfilment 
and compelled to accept subterfuges 
which satisfied nobody. It is such blun- 
ders as these which force upon an un- 
prejudiced judgment a suspicion that 
Gorman’s success of 1884 may have been ~ 
due as much to momentum as to manage- 
ment. 

And yet, in situations which admit of 
no arriére pensée, where compromise is 
out of the question, where the field is 
clear, the conditions are fixed, and all 

















and mental strain of such 
a siege could not have 
been endured by a man of 
less temperate and careful 
life than he, who never 
touches alcohol and even 
shuns an atmosphere 
thick with tobacco smoke. 

Still, it is doubtful 
whether his generalship 
could have carried out 
this program of defense 








AN OBSTRUCTION RISING. 
From the Times-Diepatch, Richmond, Va. 


depends upon the strategic skill of the 
combatants, Gorman is capable of mak- 
ing his mark as a tactician. Such a case 
presented itself in 1890. The Repub- 
licans had resolved to make a last stand 


for the force bill in the Senate. The 
Democrats were in a hopeless minority 
there, and the outlook was serious; for 
the long session was approaching its 
end, and the short session would be a bad 
one for the decisive battle, as the annual 
budget bills would surely get mixed up 
in the controversy. By common consent 
on the Democratic side, Gorman took 
command there. He laid the plans, 
watched for chances for delay or escape 
from day to day, was first at the cham- 
ber every morning and last to leave it 
every evening, presided at the secret 
conferences at which ways and means 
were discussed, held the Republican 
quorum up to its work against its will, 
and either himself led or prompted the 
other Democrats whenever a break in the 
enemy’s line revealed a new point at 
which to direct a sortie. The physical 


unassisted. Victory came 
wholly through a diver- 
sion in a form calculated 
to raise the question how 
far morals and expediency can safely 
be permitted to drift apart in the con- 
duct of such a fight. Senator Stewart, 
of Nevada, was leader of a group of 
Republicans from silver-mining States, 
who believed that their political salvation 
depended on their getting a free coinage 
measure through the Senate. From 
which side the overtures for a coalition 
came will perhaps never be known; cer- 
tain it is, however, that when Stewart 
sprang his silver bill upon the chamber 
all the Democrats save three voted for 
it, and Gorman was not one of the three. 
For this favor, the Silver Republicans 
helped the Democrats sidetrack the force 
bill, and the fight was won. 

To critics who have questioned his 
right, as a Senator from a sound money 
State, to vote for a bill that threatened 
financial dishonor to the nation, Mr. 
Gorman’s apologists have offered a good 
many ingenious but sophistical excuses. 
I do not believe that Mr. Gorman him- 
self would ever offer one of those 
specious pleas in his own justification. 
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It was enough for him, doubtless, that 
he was doing something in violence to his 
honest convictions in order to serve his 
party; just as when, after Bryan’s nomi- 
nation in 1896 on a free silver platform, 
he addressed a mass meeting in Balti- 
more and urged his friends to support 
the ticket because it was Democratic and 
all the hopes of the people lay with the 
Democratic party. The man who was 
ready to vote for Bryan in 1896 need 
offer no explanation for voting for free 
silver coinage in 1891. 

Looking back over his career in the 
Senate, what will strike most observers 
is the fact’ that, in nearly twenty years 
of active service, Mr. Gorman has not 
attached his name to a single historic 
measure except the bastard tariff of 1894, 
nor can any one recall an epoch-making 
speech he has delivered in debate. It is 
a fact that he has taken a considerable 
share in the discussion of appropriations, 
particularly for the navy, and that a few 
local and private interests have enlisted 
his aggressive championship. But of his 
notable efforts as an orator the only 
remnant that clings in the memory of 
most of us is a speech in which he ar- 
raigned President Cleveland for bad faith 
in writing his remarkable letters to the 
tariff reformers of the House, and then 
called up one Democratic Senator after 
another as a witness, in police court fash- 
ion, to prove the case for the prosecution. 
It was a spectacular performance, con- 
centrating the attention of the country 
upon the Senator for twenty-four hours, 
but subjecting him to daily attack for 
as many weeks thereafter. All this goes 
to confirm what I said at the beginning 
of this article of the actor-like quality in 
his composition. 

Personally—for he is a thoroughly 
genial man and a delightful companion 
apart from his character as a politician— 
Mr. Gorman would do the American 
people no discredit in the White House. 
In his own habits and his home life he is 
blameless. But I do not regard him as 
anything more than a very remote possi- 
bility. He has never appeared to me a 
man of Presidential mold. As far as his 
active candidacy is concerned, he seems 
to have given it its death-blow by staking 
everything on the turn of the Panama 
die—and losing. His expectation un- 
doubtedly was to make President Roose- 
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velt’s coup the issue in the coming cam- 
paign. He expected that the Democratic 
Senators would respond unanimously, 
so ready to their hands seemed the am- 
munition for attacking the Administra- 
tion. When the Southern contingent 
made it plain that some of them would 
have to vote for anything that promised 
an interoceanic canal, he fell back upon 
the idea of releasing the few who did 
not wish to be bound by a caucus rule, 
and establishing through the rest the 
Democratic attitude which should be 
maintained throughout the campaign. 
Even this poor resort failed him when he 
came to count noses and discovered that 
only sixteen out of thirty-three were will- 
ing to array themselves in apparent an- 
tagonism to the Isthmian project. 

Senator Gorman is a Methodist in re- 
ligion, and, tho a friend and admirer of 
Jefferson Davis, was a Unionist and a 
Republican during the Civil War. On 
the same side of the Senate chamber, and 
within handshaking distance of him, sits 
a Presbyterian elder who served in the 
Confederate Army in all capacities: from 
private to brigadier-general, who held 
prayer meetings before every battle and 
then went forth to fight as he had prayed, 
and who belongs to the old-fash- 
ioned once-a-Democrat-always-a-Demo- 
crat school. 

It would never occur to Francis M. 
Cockrell, of Missouri, to claim especial 
credit for his Democratic faith, as David 
B. Hill does for instance; he is a Demo- 
crat because he couldn’t possibly be any- 
thing else, just as some men are teeto- 
talers because liquor makes them sick. 

Moreover, he is a democrat with a 
small “d” as well as with a capital. No 
man in public life is more genuinely of 
the people and fonder of them. To say 
that he knows every citizen of Missouri 
would, of course, be a wild exaggeration ; 
but to say that he knows miore of them 
than any other Missourian would not be 
far amiss, or to say that he knows more 
of those whom public men generally do 
not take the trouble to know. This is be- 
cause he regards personal campaigning 
much as Senator Hoar regards the town- 
meeting, as a prime instrumentality of 
popular self-government. When he goes 
on a stumping tour in the interior of his 
State he gets down to fundamentals, not 
only in his method of argument, but in 
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his audiences. It is the farmers and 
hired men who turn out in great masses 
to hear him, and his preference is to hold 
his meetings in the open air, where the 
largest number of people can gather with- 
in reach of his voice. They come in 
wagons or on foot from miles around. 
After the speaking—which is always 
homely in style and concerns itself with 
public interests—the Senator comes down 
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around here you were a barefoot boy, and 
now you’re running a blacksmith shop © 
of your own, eh?” When the time comes 
to go home he climbs into somebody’s 
wagon and is trundled off to a farm- 
house for the night, where he toasts his 
stocking feet before the fire till bed-time, 
smoking a pipe and telling stories, and 
setting all the household at its ease by 
his freedom from conventionalities. 
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‘‘It’s @ case of any hole in a cyclone.’’ 


From the News-T'ribune, Duluth, Minn. 


‘ 


from his temporary rostrum to “ say 
howdy.” Every one who wishes to may 
walk up and shake his hand. What is 
more, he may be sure the Senator is glad 
to see him. With almost every grasp 
there comes some remark which shows 
that the ceremony is not perfunctory: 
“You must be old Joe Munyon’s son— 
he and I used to go to school together ; ” 
or, “ They tell me you had more rain last 
spring, up your way, than you wanted; ” 
or, “ Well! well! The last time I was 


Tall, lean, big-boned and awkward as 
Abraham Lincoln, there is also in his 
appearance a touch of the shrewd Broth- 
er Jonathan to which his protruding head, 
his keen, sharp nose and_half-open 
mouth, his lank wisps of yellowish-gray 
hair and his stringy chin-whisker lend, 
a sympathetic emphasis. An _ arche- 
ologist, trying to reconstruct his past 
from a study of its visible remains, would 
say that early in life a moustache and 
full beard had tried to assert their claims 
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on Mr. Cockrell’s face, but had become 
discouraged and withdrawn in disorder. 
This incident may have been synchron- 
ous with the youth of the garments he 
still wears, for the Senator has a pref- 
erence for old clothes and feels uncom- 
fortable when “fixed up” for exhibition 
purposes. About his daily work he affects 
anill-fittingand rusty suit of black broad- 
cloth; Congress gaiters, of which the 
elastic sides have been stretched till their 
tops flare as if struggling to swallow 
the big ankle-bones that never quite get 
down into them; a black slouch hat, a 
turn-down collar, and black string tie. 
His trousers bag at the knees both fore 
and aft, and the bottom hem on one leg 
is apt to be caught up over the back 
strap of the gaiter below. It seems to 
be rather an imposition upon a person of 
his unconstrained ways to compel him to 
wear any waistcoat at all; so, while mak- 
ing a concession to custom, he minimizes 
the nuisance by leaving most of the gar- 
ment unbuttoned. 

A favorite article of attire with him in 
the very old times, by the way, was a 
white felt hat. If Champ Clark, his fel- 


low Missourian, is to be believed, Mr. 
Cockrell owes his Senatorship to that 


quaint bit of headgear. He had not 
thought of the Senate in the early seven- 
ties, but had his heart set upon the Gov- 
ernorship of Missouri. The custom pre- 
vailed then, as now, of having the leading 
candidates for a nomination go person- 
ally upon the stump and let the people 
see them. Cockrell went everywhere, 
till the old hat had become as character- 
istically familiar as the chapeau of the 
First Consul. He was a cheerful fighter 
withal, and repeatedly declared that, if 
the honor went to any other good Demo- 
crat, no man in the party would give the 
winner a more enthusiastic support from 
start to finish. When the ballot was 
taken in the presence of a vast concourse 
of people, and Cockrell’s chief competi- 
tor won the nomination by a fraction of 
one vote, a loud yell—something between 
a hurrah and a war-whoop—rent the air, 
and from the same place in the assem- 
blage there flew into the empyrean a well- 
worn white hat. Thus everybody knew 
that Cockrell was as good as his word, 
and that this reception of the result 
would be but the beginning of a loyal 
and aggressive campaign in his rival’s 
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behalf. The idea caught the hearts of 
the crowd, and from that moment it was 
as good as settled that Cockrell should 
be the choice of his party for the next 
vacancy in the Senate. The opening 
came in 1874, with the expiration of Carl 
Schurz’s term. 

It is not alone at home that Mr. Cock- 
rell maintains close touch with his con- 
stituents, but a thousand miles distance 
does not affect his neighborly ways when 
he is in Washington. There is not a 
service he can be called upon to perform 
for any of them that he will not attempt, 
and usually with success. If they send 
him a petition to present to Congress, he 
does not throw it into the hopper in the 
usual happy-go-lucky manner, but has 
the names of the responsible signers read 
from the clerk’s desk of the Senate, so 
that they go into the Congressional 
Record; then he mails a copy of the 
Record to each, who is thus convinced 
that his Senator has him personally in. 
mind. No letter received by him from 
a Missourian is regarded as too insignifi- 
cant for an answer if one is evidently ex- 
pected, and the chances are that it will 
be written in the Senator’s own hand in- 
stead of being left to an amanuensis. It 
is no uncommon thing, while some rou- 
tine or inconsequential business is in 
progress in the Senate, for Mr. Cockrell 
to send for a small library of reference 
books and documents, which he piles on 
and around his desk and falls to search- 
ing for the answers to the questions pro- 
pounded by his correspondents. The 
documents, if they are to be had in quan- 
tities, he will send to the inquirer, with 
pertinent passages marked in pencil on 
the margins; from the reference books 
he will laboriously collate the material 
desired and copy it out. Fortunately, he 
comes from a State where profound 
scholastic research has no popular vogue, 
else his odd moments might be employed 
in looking up the history of perpetual 
motion, the various formule for squar- 
ing the circle, and the possible sources of 
some obsolete Greek particle. 

To watch him as he sits absorbed in 
his correspondence and the unearthing 
of fresh data for it, regardless of the 
speechmaking going on around him, a 
careless critic would be apt to set Mr. 
Cockrell down as an absent-minded per- 
son. He is really the reverse. Let a 
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routine debate be interrupted for a mo- 
ment by a Senator’s request for unani- 
mous consent to take up a certain bill for 
passage, and Cockrell is as alert as a boy 
of sixteen. “Let the bill be read for the 
information of the Senate,” he calls out 
in his piping voice; after the reading, he 
must ask all the questions he wishes to 
and have them answered satisfactorily, 
too, or not another step will he allow to 
be taken; and, if he knows the measure 
and dislikes it, his “I object!” settles its 
fate in a jiffy. So 
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to hold the plain American citizen by the 
throat. On civil service reform he has 
one pronounced opinion : that the Pendle- 
ton law is very good if applied only to 
the actual clerical places, where a test of 
a candidate’s ability to read and write let- 
ters, cipher and keep books will reveal 
his availability for public employ, but that 
the reformers are trying to crowd it into 
fields which Congress never intended it 
to occupy. He is _ never blatant. 
Tho loyal to the behests of his party in 
1896, he let Wil- 





well is it under- 
stood that not one 
thing in ten thou- 
sand can get past 
Cockrell unob- 
served, that his ex- 
perienced asso- 
ciates on the floor 
regard it as the 
part of wisdom to 
consult him before- 
hand when they 


have any project 
to spring suddenly 


upon the Senate; 
and if his voice has 
not been heard in 
inquiry or objec- 
tion before the 
chair puts the re- 
quest for unani- 
mous consent, it is’ 
a habit of the clerk 
in charge to glance 
over at the Mis- 





liam J. Stone do 
the shouting for 
Missouri, while he 
went on with his 
regular work, and 
the special cam- 
paign duties as- 
signed to him, with 
as littlé disturbance 
of the atmosphere 
as practicable. 
Altogether, while 
Mr. Cockrell would 
not cut an elegant 
figure in the White 
House, he would 
be a fairly safe 
President, and 
could be trusted to 
listen there with 
conscience and an 
open mind, as he 
does in his present 
position, to all sides 
of every question, 








sourian’s desk for 
a consenting nod, 
which means: “I 
know all about this; go ahead.” 

On the economic issues Mr. Cockrell 
is what might be expected of a life-long 
Democrat from a Southwestern border 
State. His seventy years have perhaps 
tempered slightly the radicalism of his 
youth, but have not reduced the strength 
of his conviction that free trade is the 
ideal condition for a healthy national 
growth, and a tariff confined strictly to 
revenue the only kind consistent with the 
Federal Constitution; that gold and sil- 
ver were the money metals of the 
fathers, and therefore ought to fulfil the 
same office for the sons and grandsons 
in such equipoise that neither Wall 
Street nor the silver kings shall be able 
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and to make up his 
judgment by his 
best lights, disre- 
garding prejudice. Another Western can- 
didate used to say of himself that if he 
ever were elected President, “there would 
be less manners and more honesty in the 
White House for four years than had 
been seen there for a generation.” Such 
a remark would be impossible with Mr. 
Cockrell. He has never, I believe, cast 
any reflection upon the character of the 
Presidents of either party ; his quarrel has 
been with their political principles, or 
with their mistakes of administration, or 
with the organization from which they 
sprang. Strong partisan as he is, a kind- 
lier censor of his political foes does not 
exist. 

It would be hard to find two men more 
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unlike in most of their personal peculiari- 
ties than the brace of Senatorial possi- 
bilities treated in this paper. Gorman, 
with his sophisticated manner and his 
great respect for the outward dignities 
of office, could never have got the grasp 
upon the popular good will that Cockrell 
has in his own section of country; on 
the other hand, in the North and East, in 
these later days, a man of Cockrell’s type 
would have in his own personality a 
heavy handicap to overcome. Altho 
Gorman was a Unionist in a border State 
at a time that tried men’s souls, and saw 
his own father die a victim of Southern 
suspicion and hatred, these facts would 
operate hardly more in his favor than 
Cockrell’s service under the stars and 
bars would militate against him now: 
both have in the interval moved so far 
away from the standards of their youth 
as to reduce the latter to mere ineffective 
memories. Cockrell is so thoroughly. re- 
constructed that he wondered at the re- 
luctance of Cuba to become a member of 
the sisterhood of States under the best 
Government the sun ever shone upon; 
Gorman revived the race issue as the 
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most important political problem to be 
settled in his own State, and sounded the 
tocsin for a movement to strip the negro 
as far as possible of the benefits of the 
Fifteenth Amendment. Gorman’s hope 
of getting the nomination is, as I have 
indicated, very remote. His persistence 
even as a receptive candidate I believe to 
be due chiefly to his desire to control the 
situation in case of a deadlock between 
the “ favorite sons” of other States; for 
the candidate who in such an emergency 
withdraws his name and throws his dele- 
gation to the right competitor may thus 
become the overshadowing influence in 
the next administration of his party. 
Cockrell’s supporters seem to be in ear- 
nest in asking for his nomination now, 
tho it is whispered in some quarters that 
they are merely playing for position. 
This theory recognizes the improbability 
of his election, but assumes that by 1908, 
when the unique figure of Roosevelt will 
be out of the path and a fair opening of- 
fered for a Democratic sweep, Cockrell 
will be too old to claim a renomination, 
and it will be everybody’s chance, with 
some good new material in the field. 
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A May Morning 
BY E. P. POWELL 


AuTuor oF **O_p Farm Days,” “ WinpBREAKS, HEDGES AND 
Suecters,”’ Etc. 


“Come forth, sweet dreamer! break the thrall 


Of wasteful sleep! 


Obey the call 


Of her we hear—the Maiden May, 
To live one rhythmic perfect day.” 


PRIL showed us patches of green, 
but there were white snow banks, 
where winter turned back on his 


A 


tracks, caught the bees away from their 
hives, shut the birds into evergreen re- 
treats, and after a deal of changeable 
freakishness, ended by yellowing the 
willows, taking the red out of the dog- 
woods, and putting the green back into 


the arborvite hedges. Everything was 
preparatory, and uncertain, to the very 
end of the month. One day the farmers 
plowed, the farm boys whistled, the blue- 
birds caroled, the robins chose mates; 
and the next a snow squall drove every- 


thing to shelter. Only the daffodils 
faced the conditions bravely, and the 
scarlet maples shook out their tresses of 
bloom. It is always fortunate for the 
fruit grower if April be a cold month. If 
the buds are started early, late frosts 
will nip the fruits, just as they get out 
of the calyx; and away in a single night 
go millions of bushels of berries and a 
large part of the peach and grape crop. 
A wise farmer always shakes his head 
if warm growing days come in mid-April 
and sweet south winds blow, and the 
maple buds swell into blossom. “ A slow 
spring harvests bring,” but “ April too 
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fast, spring can’t last.” We have a 
tradition that there will always be one 
snow after the hyacinths bloom. It rare- 
ly does much harm for winter to shake 
out her skirts as she finally leaves us. 

May is entirely free of this irresolu- 
tion, and faces harvest days with reso- 
lute determination. We are out of the 
cold weather for good; but are not yet 
in the heats of summer. May is neither 
too hot, nor too cold. Its showers are 
soft and perfume laden. It carpets the 
whole world with violets, and swings 
perfume-laden blossoms from every bush 
and shrub. Wildwood flowers should 
begin even in March; but you will not 
find squirrel corn and violets in abun- 
dance until about May day. The even- 
ings grow mellow, so that you can sit on 
a mossy knoll and smell the balsam of 
the budding poplars. At noon you may 
shut your eyes, and you will hear the 
bees through the upper air. What a 
roar! yet with your eyes open you had 
not heeded it! Now try your other 
senses, and you will find that there are 
sweet odors about you that you had not 
noticed—a whiff of mint from the glen 
brook, and lilac perfume ozoning the 
air. Then from somewhere behind the 
woods, a thin wave of smoke comes 
through the lower air—and with it comes 
a memory of just the same odor sixty 
years ago, when you were a boy, and 
burned some resinous boughs in the gar- 
den of the old red homestead. We think 
of memory as a distinct power, yet its 
ability depends on many a nudge from 
happenings. The red house is gone; 
the folk are gone; the pear trees are 
gone; the beds of pinks and the “ spar- 
row-grass” bed are gone—but their 
counterpart is in your memory; perhaps 
in yqur character. Will some trivial 
event continue to call it up years hence? 

On the lawns the hyacinths lift them- 
selves somewhat stiffly, and I think as- 
sume to be the aristocrats of spring. By 
the tenth of May they have passed their 
prime. I do not quarrel with them, but 
I do not love them. My friends are the 
tulips. What gorgeous colors! and you 
may have all that you want of them. 
Let me tell you a secret: I have four 
large strawberry beds—altogether half 
an acre—and in every row tulip bulbs 
are planted, about six inches apart. By 
the middle of May these are all ablaze 
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with crimson and scarlet and yellow and 
purple—in all combinations and stripes. 
The odor is wholesome, like that of a tea 
rose. Some of them are double, and 
some are single. But the glory of it all 
is their plentifulness; there are thou- 
sands—all nodding to me as I go about 
and throwing after me handfuls of fra- 
grance. Tulips are wonderfully compan- 
ionable. They will take their turn; but 
just as the modest strawberry blossoms 
begin to look up at them in amazement 
and admiration, will begin to drop their 
petals. Then the stalks will dry away; 
and when you go to pick ripe berries 
there will hardly be left a trace of the 
great show. Meanwhile we shall have 
gathered great bunches for the house 
and for friends. There is not a more 
persistent flower, unless it be a weed. 
If you dig out a bed of tulip bulbs, you 
shall next year go by the same spot, and 
lo! it is once more all ablaze. I even 
see a crimson flame in the lawns, or 
meadows, from which the bulbs were 
taken fifteen years ago. They are still’ 
multiplying in the sod, but doing no 
harm. Once in a while they get a chance 
to swing a beautiful cup of gold or crim- 
son in the orchard grass, and they take 
their chances. In a bed tulips never 
crowd their neighbors; only they must 
be transplanted once in three or four 
years, or they will crowd themselves. 
They multiply faster than potatoes. 

May is pre-eminently the shrub month. 
It is amazing what a wealth of blossom- 
ing is just now going on all along the 
forest edges, and by the fence rows. Our 
lawns ought to be of the same sort—a 
revel of the beautiful. About every 
country house half an acre may easily be 
given to lilacs, syringas, judas tree, 
loniceras, thorns, ribes, barberries; and 
where they thrive, why not live in a big 
patch of rhododendron laurels and 
azaleas? The whole world has been made 
to contribute to our shrubbery, and art 
has added its creative power. Think of 
forty varieties‘of lilacs! Yet, why not? 
You will add not only to your own pleas- 
ure, and the attractiveness of home, but 
you will double the value of a good farm 
by making it beautiful. 

Yet, if not in a shrubbery, at least live 
in an orchard. The whole world has 
nothing more beautiful than a grove of 
apple trees in blossom, or in fruit. 
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Around the house let them grow in grove 
form, as the Indians planted them—and 
not in rows. The uniqueness of growth 
is as beautiful as the florescence. A 
Greening and a Spy never look like each 
other—you cannot force them to limb up 
after sunshine in the same way. The 
Swaar is round headed, and the Spitzen- 
burg is flat headed. The MacIntosh is 
very unpretentious—as if it would say, 
Just wait till you see my apples! then 
you will look at me, and when you taste 
them you will love me. 

Japan is a curious land, and the 
Japanese are a queer people—that is, to 
us. We write sonnets to a sweetheart’s 
eyebrows; they to plum blossoms and 
cherry trees. They have developed from 
a wild cherry, varieties, culminating in 
that which bears pink-tinged and double 
blossoms, as large as a hundred leaved 
rose—covering every branch and twig 
with rosettes. The people flock to the 
great cherry parks by thousands, and 
mingle poetry with worship. “It sym- 


bolizes to them that delicacy of sentiment 
and blamelessness of life which belong 
to high courtesy and true knightliness.” 


There is a fellowship between the animal 
and vegetable worlds that crops out here 
and there very strangely. When an un- 
usual winter destroys our plum and 
cherry buds, so that we do not have a 
good showing of their blossoms in May, 
spring has no possible compensation. 
The smell of the tree and of the flowers 
conveys the sensation of wholesomeness. 
Yet in our love for the cherry there may 
be a good deal dependent on uncon- 
scious memory. Many years ago the 
old homesteads of our boyhood were sur- 
rounded with cherry and plum trees, 
but we had few apples and pears. Plum 
preserves and cherry pickles are asso- 
ciated with our earliest sentiments. How 
much of our to-day’s joy is unconsciously 
hooked onto that of childhood? And 
how can you ever make a heaven unless 
it be largely of these stored pleasures— 
the golden pavement and jasper walls of 
youth ? 

I do not know how well to interpret 
the first warm showers of spring. They 
generally come in the night, and the first 
drops on the roof and window panes 
create a soft repose, that is better than 
sleep itself. Occasionally in the dark a 
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catbird will sing out, with sheer joy, and 
after a few notes, of a musing sort, will 
drop off to sleep again. This is one 
thing I long to see; for I know not how 
the birds sleep in the hedges and ever- 
greens, not minding the mellow rain. 
To them it says cherries, but to us cis- 
tern water. I think offr lives are far 
more prosy than birds’ lives, and not so 
complete. They know nothing of dirty 
clothes. While the bird chorus rolls over 
at about four o’clock in the morning, go 
out of doors and you will see a teardrop 
in every violet; but when the sun gets 
higher, inside each tear there is a rain- 
bow. It is a wonderful way that Nature 
has of making the most common the most 
beautiful. But in the morning Nature 
is always an artist, as she is a musician. 


“The sun drinks dry the cooling dew; 
The oriole gleams the garden thro; 
The breeze goes whispering everywhere, 
Vain wisdom through the careless air. 
Now sleepy flowers adown the lea 
From perfume dreams awake the bee; 
The drapery of his couch unfold, 

And yield him honeyed wealth untold.” 


There is to me no companion quite 
equal to a brook—a small brook, that 
runs down through your garden, where 
you can go in May, and sit on the stones 
and hear it talk. No, there is nothing 
so full of languages as a brook. It makes 
new articulations at each trifling bend. 
It plays on the stones a melody of good 
will. Not a passion or an emotion but 
it can express. Thoreau says: 


“ A pure brook is a beautiful object to study 
minutely. It will bear the closest inspection 
—even to the fine air bubbles, like minute 
globules of quicksilver, that lie at the bot- 
tom.” 


But it is this articulation in Nature 
which most bewilders me and draws me. 
The nearer anything comes to talking 
the nearer it gets to the human. So I 
go all up and down my brook, making 
seats of turf or stone, and it tells me 
many things that I cannot learn else- 
where. While I sit looking, listening and 
smiling, my collie comes up to me, and 
looks up into my face inquiringly, then 
wags a puzzled tail. Her language is 
in her tail, and it is eloquent. Will you 
think for a moment how Nature is strug- 
gling everywhere to find expression? 
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“The brook, with meditative mood, 
Brings low, wild music from the wood; 
And in the orchard cool finds rest, 
With apple blossoms on its breast.” 


The pink petals not only ride in the 
pool, and come dashing down the brook, 
but eddy all around my head, and light 
on my arms. 

It is time now to swing our hammocks. 
These are foreign to New England 
ideals. They are imported expressions 
of irreligious rest; of time that is not 
devoted to work. But the newer creed 
of the new religion of the American 
people will surely admit as one of its 
most important articles, hammocks. One 
hour after dinner, swinging under an 
apple tree, or in a living arbor of pine, 
or under the great-armed basswood, will 
go far to put an end to those neurotic 
symptoms which have so sharply devel- 
oped under our high-pressure education 
and high-pressure money-making. Bet- 
ter get sleep for one hour, while the 
breezes play in the boughs overhead, and 
bring fragrance from the cherry trees, 
or from the apple trees, to charm and 
soothe your senses. You can have the 
latest nature-book in your hands, but 
generally shut it up and study Nature 
herself. 

The later birds are now coming in to 
take possession of their property. My 
catbirds own my acres, my orchards and 
swales quite as truly as I do myself. 
They do not like cold weather, and take 
no chances on food. Robins and blue- 
birds come back to us between the middle 
of March and the first of April; the song 
sparrows soon after, and the grosbeaks 
are probably here by the last of April. 
The swifts, with remarkable precision, 
touch us on the 22d of that month. They 
always come in a flock, and can be seen 
dividing up into groups for their specific 
localities. I have never seen a flock of 
robins arrive. They always get here in 
the night. The catbird reaches us about 
the roth of May; but a courier comes on 
ahead, and for several days is looking 
over the condition of affairs. I presume 
he communicates, through a line of 
couriers, to the main body of the cat- 
birds. May is pre-eminently the bird 
month. They sing now all day long. Not 
seldom there are such visitors dropping 
in on us as the Southern mocking bird 
and scarlet tanager. 


MORNING 
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Your Rural Art Society, if you have 
one, as every village should have, meets 
about now, to consider the cleaning of 
streets and the planting of trees. It is 
a curious feature of these public efforts 
that they rarely get ready for work until 
the possibility of work is already passed. 
It will be quite too late to plant street 
trees before the discussion is over; but 
it may lead to action in the fall or an- 
other spring. Sooner or later the deed 
will follow the thought. Just now both 
city and rural improvement is in fash- 
ion; and I believe it is even beginning to 
displace genealogy among our mothers 
and daughters. There is just about so 
much moral force in a community, and 
just about so much intellectual informa- 
tion, and about so much common sense 
to make organic and operative for the 
individual and the public. How to pre- 
vent waste is a problem. May should 
always be notable as the improvement 
month. If every home grow a little 
more charming each year, and each vil- 
lage more attractive, and every highway 
more park-like, the substantial gain in a 
full generation will be very great. April 
is the housecleaning month, the bonne- 
fire month, when the clearings are made. 
May should go farther, and set a new 
tree or bush; add a bed of roses, or even 
lay out a village park. George Eliot 
made the word betterment to be the 
symbol of the nineteenth century—that 
is, little by little. We shall never get to 
the best; and that is the most beautiful 
thing in this world. 

One more thing is true, that we can- 
not make anything that for beauty sur- 
passes our inner self. This is true of our 
gardens and lawns, that they grow out of 
our thoughts and characters. The ef- 
fort to create arises from the fact that 
we have first learned to see and to ap- 
preciative the beautiful. The growth 
of ideals within us demands growing ex- 
pression in our surroundings. A tree 
gets to be infinitely more than a tree. 
Judge Conger had a shade tree gnawed 
by a horse, for which the owner of the 
horse offered to pay damages. The judge 
said: “ You poor fool, it took God one 
hundred years to make that tree; and 
you won’t live long enough to make good 
the damage.” 

One end of literature, if not the best 
end, is to bring us all together in our joys 
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as well as in our knowledge. I should 
like, therefore, to share with you this 
wonderful May day in the country. 
Leave the roar of the city, its evil smells 
and contracted vision and sit down with 
me in a great field of ‘dandelions—for 
the dandelion is the one democrat of 
flowers. It is the flower that most links 
us to everybody else. You may fill your 
hands with them, and carry home bas- 
kets full, for there are enough for all 
of us. Linnaeus studied the dandelion 
minutely, but all that he said of it is, It 
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is the princeliest flower for gayety and 
freedom, the no-care flower. The birds 
are singing in the apple trees over- 
head, and helping to shake the pink 
petals through the air. All down the 
valley slopes the farmers are planting 
and trimming. The envious train slips in 
through the gap in the northern hills, 
but quickly carries its hurry and _ its 
worry out through the southern hills, and 
leaves us to the peace which I think 
never comes so completely as from a 
morning in May. 

Curnton, N. Y. 
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The Status at Washington of Inter- 


national Arbitration 
BY JOHN W. FOSTER, LL.D. 


Ex-SECRETARY OF STATE 


HE Conference which was held in 
Washington in January last, no- 
tice of which appeared in THE 

INDEPENDENT at the time, gave a new 
impetus to international arbitration. Its 
representative character, the strong body 
of men from every section of the coun- 
try, and the hearty indorsement which 
it gavetounrestricted arbitration between 
nations, were unmistakably evidences 
that the cause had made marked progress 
since the first conference held at the na- 
tional capital eight years before. In view 
of the enthusiasm awakened, strong 
hopes were entertained that some favor- 
able action might be taken by our Gov- 
ernment before the adjournment of Con- 
gress, then in session. But these hopes 
have been disappointed. 

The cause for this failure may be 
found largely in the sentiment existing 
in the Senate on this subject, but also in 
considerable part in the peculiar situation 
which surrounded international questions 
pending in that body. 

The contrast in the sentiment enter- 
tained by the Executive department of 
the Government and the Senate was 
shown in the treatment extended to the 
Conference. A committee was appointed 


to wait upon the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of State and 
lay before them the resolutions of the 
Conference, and a like committee was 
assigned a similar duty with the Senate 


Committee on Foreign Relations. The 
first committee was promptly received 
and heard by the President and Secretary 
of State, were assured of hearty sym- 
pathy with the general subject, and that 
they were ready to enter upon treaties 
of arbitration with foreign Powers as 
soon as they had some indication that the 
Senate would favorably consider them, 
its last action being of an unfriendly 
character. 

Application was made in advance for 
a hearing before the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and upon assem- 
bling the Conference committee was noti- 
fied by the Chairman of the Senate com? 
mittee that he had been instructed to say 
that the committee was too busy to give 
them a hearing, but they could appear 
and hand in their resolutions, but that 
no speeches could be allowed. The Con- 
ference committee was headed by Gov- 
ernor Durbin of Indiana, and had among 
its members Provost Harrison, of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Francis 
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Lynde Stetson, Horace White and Chan- 
cellor McCracken, of New York; Samuel 
Gompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labor; representatives of 
the Chamber of Commerce and Boards 
of Trade of New York and Boston; Hon. 
Horace Davis, of San Francisco, and 
others, prominent citizens of Virginia, 
New York, Connecticut, Maryland and 
West Virginia. These gentlemen as- 
sembled in the room of the Senate com- 
mittee at the hour fixed upon and found 
the Chairman alone present. After wait- 
ing a short time three others, out of a 
membership of thirteen, appeared, the 
resolutions of the Conference were 
handed to the Chairman, and these dis- 
tinguished citizens retired. 

It would hardly be correct to say that 
this reception was indicative of the hos- 
tility of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations to the cause of interna- 
tional arbitration; rather it should be in- 
terpreted into want of interest in the 
subject. One of the most influential and 
able of the Senators said to me, when 
urging action on the pending Pan-Ameri- 
can claims treaty, that he thought the 
sentiment in favor of international arbi- 
tration was largely manufactured. Such 
an expression from a source so control- 
ing would indicate that there was much 
missionary work to be done before we 
can hope for the success of the cause. 

The question of the Isthmian Canal 
and our relations with Colombia had 
much to do with this indifference. The 
Colombian Government and a_ small 
party in the Senate were urging that the 
issues which had arisen on these subjects 
should be settled by arbitration, while a 
large majority of that body claimed that 
these were not proper matters for such 
a mode of settlement. The rejection of 
arbitration with Colombia made the ma- 
jority a little shy for the time being of 
the general principle. On the other hand, 
the opposition claimed that it would be 
sheer hypocrisy to make treaties of arbi- 
tration with the great Powers, such as 
France and Great Britain, while we were 
despoiling weak and defenseless Colom- 
bia. So also the great additions to the 
Navy and the enormous increase in the 
annual expense of that branch of the 
service which were being authorized 
were pointed out as inconsistent with the 
principle of arbitration. 
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The decision of The Hague Court on 
the Venezuela cases was also referred to 
by Senators as having the effect to dis- 
courage arbitration. The reply was that 
this decision, altho disappointing, did not 
afford a ground for opposition to the 
general practice any more than an oc- 
casional failure to secure in domestic 
courts what we regard as our just rights 
would lead us to abolish the judicial 
system. 

Only one arbitration treaty was before 
the Senate for action at the last session, 
and that not of great importance. When 
the American Republics met in Mexico in 
1901-2, at their second congress, or con- 
ference, they agreed upon and signed a 
treaty for the submission to arbitration 
of all claims of private citizens against 
the respective Governments. This treaty 
was sent to the Senate for ratification 
during the Fifty-seventh Congress. 

A strange indifference has been mani- 
fested toward arbitration with our sister 
republics. In the convocation of the first 
Pan-American Conference, based upon a 
resolution of Congress, the invitation is- 
sued by our Government mentioned arbi- 
tration as one of its chief objects. When 
the Conference assembled it was found 
difficult to bring two or three of the na- 
tions to an agreement on the subject. 
Our Government regarded it as of such 
importance that Mr. Blaine, then Secre- 
tary of State, went into the Conference 
and by his matchless personality and 
great eloquence brought about an arbi- 
tration treaty whereby all questions not 
involving independence were to be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. In transmitting 
this treaty to the Senate in 1890 Presi- 
dent Harrison stated that its ratification 
would “constitute one of the happiest 
and most hopeful incidents in the history 
of the Western Hemisphere.” Notwith- 
standing the strong committals of Con- 
gress and the President, the treaty was 
never called up for consideration, so far 
as known to the public, and was allowed 
to die by limitation. 

The arbitration claims treaty pending 
at the last session seemed destined to a 
like fate had not the friends of arbitra- 
tion called the matter to the attention of 
Senator Cullom, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, who se- 
cured action on it by the committee, and 
in the last days of the session reported it 
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favorably to the Senate. There seems to 
be little doubt that this treaty would have 
been ratified if a vote upon it could have 
been reached before adjournment. We 
may confidently anticipate its approval 
by the Senate next winter. 

It is understood that the French Gov- 
ernment has asked Secretary Hay to 
unite in an arbitration treaty similar to 
the one already perfected between 
France and Great Britain, France and 
Italy, and other nations. Great Britain 
is doubtless ready to make a similar ad- 
vance. So that it may be anticipated 
that when Congress convenes next De- 
cember the Senate will have before it for 
approval several arbitration treaties. 
They will not be without influential ad- 
vocates in that body. The President of 
the Senate, Mr. Frye, has already pub- 
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licly announced himself as favorable to 
the movement. Senator Allison has 
made a similar announcement. Senator 
Cullom, Chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, has shown himself in 
hearty accord. Senator Bacon, of 
Georgia, a prominent member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, made a 
notable speech during the last session ad- 
vocating arbitration as the fixed policy of 
our country. Other Senators might be 
named. 

But the friends of arbitration must not 
be misled by these favorable indications. 
The rejection of the Olney-Pauncefote 
treaty, and the indifference and inaction 
herein cited, should lead them to the con- 
viction that active work with individual 
Senators is required to secure a two- 
thirds vote in favor of these treaties. 

Wasuincton, D. C. 


A Man’s Relation 


BY MRS. L. 


OT long since I had something to 
say in THE INDEPENDENT om’ 
Northern man thought the article was a 
“libel” on my sex, while a Virginian 
wrote to thank me “in behalf of all 


women in this connection. 


Southern men.” And a publisher of re- 
ligious books was so impressed with its 
Scriptural veracity that I was invited to 
submit the manuscript of a book of coun- 
sel to women. But of the score of women 
heard from, all are more or less indig- 
nant, and only one will even partially in- 
dorse what was written. Referring to 
the idea advanced that women are more 
nearly related to men than to one an- 
other, she said prettily, “I feel that it 
is true!” All depends, of course, upon 
the point of view. But while the subject 
is up for discussion we may as well con- 
sider what a man’s relations are to the 
two sexes. 

In the first place he is never dependent 
upon the love of other men. And if he 
sets about winning their affections, it is 
generally for religious or political ends, 


not because he actually feels the need of ' 


tenderness in their regard for him. 
What he does demand of them is respect, 
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justice, co-operation, if he can get it. 
But the chief thing he desires of a woman 
is love. If he wants anything else of her, 
he first wins that, knowing, by a profound 
masculine intuition, that having given so 
much, she will not withhold any of the 
tender mercies of her heart from him. 
Thus we see men and women joined to- 
gether in peace and happiness who have 
nothing in common but love. 

There is, however, little basis between 
them for mere friendship. Doubtless 
Platonic love exists, but it is exceptional, 
out of the natural order. And it is like 
religion in that it is not practiced so much 
as it is professed. Even then women are 
more capable of the experience than men 
are, because they are especially gifted 
with the kind of innocence and ignorance 
upon which it is founded. No matter 
how enthusiastically a man undertakes a 
case of Platonic love, he is invariably the 
first to weary of the fallacy. It does not 
develop interestingly along his lines. 
There is not sufficient variety about it to 
hold his attention. In desperation, there- 
fore, he will soon or late break the spell 
with an experiment. And he will not do 
it because he is a villain and a traitor, but 
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because he is a man and the party of the 
first part is a woman. Primarily neither 
was made for the Platonic relationship, 
and so it is really a more difficult one to 
sustain than that of marriage, to which 
both are happily predestined. The natu- 
ral result of Platonic love is Plutonic 
love. 

On the other hand, a man enjoys the 
comradeship of other men without be- 
coming sentimentally attached or weak- 
ened by the relation. Their friendships 
with one another last longer than they 
do with women, because they are less 
exacting and because they do not burden 
each other with dangerous confidences as 
women do. Two men will work together, 
move in the same circle of society, be the 
best of friends without knowing one an- 
other as confidentially as a woman will af- 
ter one informal conversation with either 
one of them. They may discuss philoso- 
phy, ethics, science until each thinks he 
knows the other like a book; but really 
they only know one another’s minds. 
There is a plumed knight behind all these 
conventional articles of personality which 
no decent modest man ever reveals ex- 
cept to a woman. And the explanation 
is simple. He knows that other men 
would recognize this eloquent figure as 
a fiction created by the same sex instinct 
that makes the male bird’s neck feathers 
more gorgeous than the female’s. Origi- 
nally all birds look alike, but the ambition 
to woo and to attract has added a varie- 
gated inch to his plumage which every 
lady bird finds hard to resist. Thus a man 
distinguished among other men for his 
stolid sincerity and punctilious honesty 
may be the greatest of all liars to women. 
And this is deplorable, of course, but not 
so great a fault as it seems. It may be 
merely his rhetorical manner of ap- 
proaching the poetic sex. Besides, very 
few women can endure the stern, self- 
revealing truth from a man. It is a 
cruelty which they all pray against in 
their very attitude to men. Now and 
then a lover thinks he confesses his sins 
to the lady of his heart—the subtlest of 
all masculine flattery, by the way !—but 
if she only knew it, they are not his real 
sins ; rather they are made into a roman- 
tic formula of unrighteousness and 
shadowed forth with such dark hints of 
bloodier doings as will appeal to her 
guardian angel conceit. And the wit of 
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the thing is proved by the fact that many 
women, indifferent to the most ardent 
declarations of love, are easily won by 
an ideally penitent man’s appeal to their 
superior goodness. This is so well known 
that the most virtuous men often affect 
the tragic air of unworthiness in the 
presence of the women they love but 
have not won. And back of this engag- 
ing humility there is the most gallant, 
the most delicate of reasons. It furnishes 
love’s finest motive to the woman.. 
“What excuse have I for marrying 
him?” she asks herself, for women are 
great hypocrites, sweet pharisees at cru- 
cial moments. Love is so nearly nature’s 
confession, the best of them will not make 
it, and so she marries because it is a duty 
to save a man’s soul if she can. And 
Heaven knows how sincerely they em- 
brace this innocent hallucination! It 
would amaze us all to learn how many fat 
matrons believe they have preserved their 
husbands—always regarded as respect- 
able, God-fearing citizens—from becom- 
ing blacklegs, thugs and gamblers. The 
poor gentlemen have never really done 
anything to justify the conviction, but it 
is an idea their wives treasure up from 
courtship days, when as young lovers 
they muttered darkly of their total de- 
pravity at the pretty feet of feminine 
virtue. 

Where so much tenderness and confi- 
dence exists one naturally infers that 
they are the evidences of a very close 
kinship. But as a matter of fact, a man 
is no more related to a woman than 
women are related to one another. He 
is only poetically and sentimentally kin 
to her. The difference is not so much in 
character as in consciousness and in the 
woman’s sense of wings. No man has 
the latter, but every woman is endowed 
with it, even the vampire kind. This is 
the psychological explanation of her 
preference for airy, diaphanous gar- 
ments. She would suggest the ethereal by 
wearing “angel wing” sleeves, by the 
plume on her hat, by the very train of her 
gown. And she does. But while this 
lace and feather manifestation of spirit- 
uality appeals to the man’s adoring 
imagination, it also convinces him that 
no trousered materiality can possibly be 
kin to such a furbelowed soul. Even in 
her termagant moods the same sense 
divides them in consciousness. Her plu- 
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mage is ruffled, indeed, but she is no less 
winged. And her mind usually acts in 
the same confused fashion observed in 
an angry hen bird circling distractedly 
about her roof tree. The man looks on 
phlegmatically and knows that he is of 
a different species. And this really ex- 
plains that oft repeated question with 
which every woman challenges the heart 
of her husband, “Do you love me?” 
She is related in mind, body and spirit to 
a creature who is no more kin to her than 
the anvil is kin to the ring that is beaten 
and welded together on its surface. She 
feels this beneath all the bell-clatter of 
her fire-forged spirit, and the little ques- 
tion is a sort of near prayer which he 
never really hears. He answers auto- 
matically with all the love phrases in his 
vocabulary, but he never understands 
that she is seeking in his regions for the 
bond of kinship, /ikeness, because he has 
no such bond. He is intended to be rea- 
sonable, not emotional. His virtue takes 
the staid form.of morality as hers does 
that of spirituality. With him charity is 


an intelligent philanthropy, with her it is 
a divine compassion easily in reach of the 


unworthy. With him love is a founda- 
tion, with her it is the beams of the tem- 
ple. He never mixes his spiritual facul- 
ties with his romantic instincts; but no 
pefectly good and lovely woman can dis- 
tinguish one from the other. She makes 
a religion of love. 

And passing now from these close re- 
lationships to those less intimate, the man 
reveals a curious limitation in his social 
manifestations to other men. His broth- 
erhood idea is not as ethical as it sounds. 
It is simply a political or industrial or- 
ganization, and he is the last person to 
abide by it socially. He will embrace 
the brethren, but he won’t invite them to 
dinner. He will hobnob “ down town” 
with men who, to all appearances, are 
his natural affinities, and then refuse 
them admission to his home or his club. 
Nor is this all; at bottom he is anti- 
pathetic to most men in his own class 
when women’s presence gives a roman- 
tic significance to a social situation. This 
antipathy rarely reaches the savage phase 
of rivalry or jealousy, but it is a sort of 
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sex contempt men have for one another 
in the presence of another and finer sex. 
However, this is a sensation which men 
deny as indignantly as women deny cer- 
tain feminine asperities. 

But it is in a man’s social relations to 
women that diplomacy reaches a fine art. 
If he is not in love with her, he treats 
with her apologetically, as if she were a 
dangerous foreign power, to be pleased 
into acquiescence—to be duped if neces- 
sary, but in any case to be conciliated. 
Generally, he does not care for her good 
opinion longer than the moment, but for 
that particular social occasion he will do 
much to avoid the wasp end of her tongue 
or the tragic end of her confidences. In 
short, he is always diplomatically pre- 
pared for a graceful retreat. And _ in 
this connection we may as well consider 
another singular masculine absurdity. 
No man ever recognizes the fact that a 
woman is cleverer than he is. He may 
tell her that she is, but really the idea is 
inconceivable to him. Among men he 
often recognizes himself as a dunce, but 
in the presence of women he will still 
strut like an intellectual hobgoblin. No 
matter how dull he is, he will venture 
the weight of his gravity against the 
lightness of a woman’s wits every time. 
And this leads to a whole world of femi- 
nine experience where he is the eternal 
joke. Women are easily managed, once 
they are “in love,” because then they 
give up their minds and follow their 
hearts; but, fancy free, the most stupid 
woman I ever knew can outwit the wisest 
man, provided he sticks to the ways of 
wisdom. 

In old age a man does not change in 
his affinities as women do. Sixty years 
may modify and harden his disposition, 
but they do not change his nature. He 
desires to be loved by all women and re- 
spected by all men just as he did at 
twenty-five. He may have, won wealth 
and fame, he may have served God and 
his country faithfully, but if he has not 
achieved the love of his womankind and 
the respect of other men he is lonely, 
disappointed, and a sort of failure from 
his own private point of view. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 





No Sad Songs for the Brave 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Tears for the weaklings! but for those who fought 
And perished nobly upon land or wave, 

No lamentation, no dark draperies brought, 
No sad songs for the brave! 


But rather jubilation,—peal on peal 
Of joy-bells——Hope’s white lilies neath the sun,— 
Because they died with sacrificial zeal, 


Their patriot duty done! 
Cunton, N. Y. 


ee 


China and the War 


BY ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, F.R.G.S. 


{Mr. Celquhoun is not only known as an authority on all Far Bastern questions, 
but his latest book “ Greater America,” just published, is largely a discussion of the 
problems of expansion and the future of the United States.—Eprror.] 


HILE all eyes are turned to the 


Far East, whence come such 

bare and partial official reports 
of the conflict now proceeding, it must be 
a matter for wonder to some people that 
China, the bone of contention between 
the belligerents, makes no sign and is 
hardly alluded to in dispatches from the 
theater of war or discussed in the press 
of either England or America. The in- 
tervention of the Powers—European, of 
course—is freely canvassed, but it seems 
outside the range of practical politics to 
suggest that China,—great in numbers 
and resources, great, therefore, in po- 
tential strength, but weak in policy,— 
may weigh for something in the scale. 
And yet, as I endeavored to show in a 
previous article; there are forces work- 
ing in the heart of the Celestial Empire 
which cannot be without influence on the 
future of the Far East. Dawn is break- 
ing in the land of darkness, if such a 
spiritual metaphor can indeed be applied 
to what is, in fact, a materialistic renas- 
cence. The word “ efficient” has pene- 
trated the arcana of Chinese civilization, 
and there is every reason to believe that 
in a short time the enormous reserves of 
energy pent up in the Chinese people— 


physically and mentally among the finest 
races of the world—will be directed into 
practical channels. 

The new era for China undoubtedly 
dates from her defeat by Japan, accen- 
tuated by the humiliations suffered at the 
hands of foreign Powers. The strong 
points of Japanese influence have been 
indicated already, but as Pekin has long 
stood for China to the average Occi- 
dental, it may be useful to trace the exact 
growth of that influence within that city 
of diplomatists. 

At the time when the coup d'état at 
Pekin (1898) cut short the reform 
movement in China, the influence of 
Japan received apparently a severe shock. 
It was hardly recognized at that time 
that Japanese influence was at work, for 
the reformers drew their inspiration 
rather ostentatiously from the West. In 
this connection it is necessary to recount 
briefly the main features of a palace in- 
trigue which has had a lasting effect on 
the fate of China. 

The one military officer at this time 
holding a command of importance who 
was known to be in favor of reform was 
Yuan Shi-kai, the commander of some 
12,000 trained troops in the neighbor- 
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hood of Tientsin. He was approached 
by the Emperor’s party—the Reformers 
—with a view to disposing of Yung-lu, 
the chief of the Empress Dowager’s 
party, and to seizing the person of the 
August Lady herself. What actually 
happened is not known. According to 
general rumor Yuan Shi-kai, after de- 
liberately weighing the chances, betrayed 
the whole affair to Yung-lu, who there- 
upon hastened with troops to Pekin, and, 
with the help of the Empress, carried out 
the coup d’état, which amounted to the 
deposition of the Emperor. 
press Dowager is credited with the idea 
of retaining the unfortunate Kuang Hsu 
as a puppet. The part played by Yuan 
Shi-kai must not be judged altogether 
by our own standards, for, apart from the 
question of his own personal risk, it is 
now conceded by many Chinese reform- 
ers that the Emperor’s program was un- 
der the circumstances visionary and 
revolutionary in its tendencies. Yuan’s 


own account is that he would have acted 
for the Emperor had he received an order 
signed with the Vermilion Pencil, but this 
unmistakable evidence against the Em- 


peror, in case the plot were not success- 
ful, was considered to be too compromis- 
ing by Kuang Hsu’s advisers. In any 
case, whatever the ethics of the situation, 
Yuan Shi-kai gained the whole confi- 
dence of the Empress Dowager, and he 
has risen in an unprecedented manner, 
while retaining his own predilections in 
favor of reform. 

As this personage will inevitably be 
heard of before long as the. one strong 
man China possesses since the death of 
Li Hung Chang and Liu Kun-yi, and as 
he is little known in Europe and America, 
it may be interesting to note some points 
in his character and career. He has a re- 
markable record, being originally a mili- 
tary mandarin of humble origin and, for 
a Chinese official, very illiterate. As of- 
ficial appointment and preferment in 
China are reserved for the literati or for 
Manchus with influence, it must be in- 
ferred that Yuan has exceptional abilities 
to have achieved his present position of 
Viceroy of Chihli and Commissioner of 
Northern Trade, a position which in the 
hands of a strong and capable Viceroy 
can be made one of commanding influ- 
ence. This view is confirmed by all who 
have come in contact with him, and es- 
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pecially by Europeans, who find him 
straightforward and broadminded, pro- 
gressive and strong in character, with 
clear views as to the future of his coun- 
try. The Chinese say he is no “man 
of precedents ”—no small compliment in 
a country so bound with red tape. 
His fame is the most widespread 
and his opinions are the most re- 
spected among Chinese statesmen of 
to-day, and he is called by his 
countrymen “ the hope of China.” Chang 
Chih Tung, his one possible rival in 
public estimation, has not fulfilled the 
hopes once entertained of him. His 
reputation for honesty still remains and 
his character is therefore respected, but 
since he was summoned to Pekin and 
retained there he has sunk into obscur- 
ity, and, it is rumored, has fallen entirely 
under the influence of the Empress Dow- 
ager. The Chinese have ceased to expect 
any great things from him. 

The rise of Yuan Shi-kai has been ex- 
tremely favorable to the growth of Jap- 
anese influence. The first lesson learnt 
in the Chino-Japanese war of 1895 was 
that for a country like China any at- 
tempt at policy without a trained force 
at its back is worse than useless. Yuan, 
as a soldier and a practical statesman, 
learnt this lesson well, and at once set 
to work to attempt a genuine and grad- 
ual reform in this direction. His posi- 
tion has, of course, been a difficult one. 
He had to raise the funds for his projects 
and has done it no doubt by the imme- 
morial Chinese process of squeezing the 
helpless peasants. His extensive pow- 
ers, not merely within his own viceroyal- 
ty, but throughout the provinces coming 
with the area of Northern Trade, have 
been fully used. His extortions have 
not, however, been as ignoble as those of 
most Chinese Viceroys, since they have 
been for useful public purposes and not 
for the heaping up of private wealth and 
the maintenance of a horde of parasites. 
Yuan has had throughout to maintain his 
position at court in the favors of a ca- 
pricious and exacting mistress and 
against the intrigues of suspicious Man- 
chus and jealous Chinese colleagues. 
Meanwhile events were happening at 
Pekin which strengthened his hands. 
The growing influence of Russia brought 
certain drawbacks in its train. The 
agencies employed, especially the Russo- 
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Chinese Bank and the diplomatic body, 
did not see eye to eye. The successful 
policy attributed to Russia and her Am- 
bassador, Cassini—in reality the work of 
Pavloff (a master at the game of in- 
trigue)—-was overrated in America 
and Europe, being, in fact, chiefly re- 
markable because of the short-sighted 
stupidity displayed by the rival Powers 
and their chancelleries. Up to a certain 
point things worked smoothly for Rus- 
sia, information was obtained superior to 
that of others, relations with the Imperial 
Court were placed upon an intimate foot- 
ing, and the winning over of China’s pre- 
mier statesman to the view that Russia 
was the sole resource of the Celestial Em- 
pire was in itself a great diplomatic tri- 
umph. Dissensions between Russian 
agents, official and unofficial, were the 
first sign of weakness. Pokotiloff, head 
of the Russo-Chinese Bank, was at dag- 
gers-drawn with the Ambassador, Lessar. 
Their ranks were about equal; both 
placed a high value on their own serv- 
ices; neither would give way. While 
this was the state of affairs at Pekin there 
was no entente between Lessar and the 


officials at Port Arthur, while the latter 
again were divided into civil and military 


camps. This dissension was acute 
enough during the time that Grodekoff 
—a moderate and reasonable, tho not a 
popular, man—was in power, but when 
Alexieff, the incarnation of militarism— 
the “drill sergeant ’—came into office 
affairs soon reached an acute stage, of 
which Russia is now realizing the disas- 
trous results. 

To return to Pekin. As Russian di- 
plomacy fell to pieces—imperceptibly to 
the outer world—that of Japan increased 
in strength and solidarity. The task has 
been an uphill one, for China was sore 
from defeat and loath to accept friend- 
ship at the hands of her quondam de- 
spised enemy. In the middle of every- 
thing came the Boxer outbreak and the 
siege of the Legations, in which Japan 
was obliged to rank herself with Western 
Powers against China. Her scrupulous 
restraint and moderation, however, were 
so remarkable as to be commented on by 
the other Allied Powers, and did not es- 
cape the notice of the Chinese. Yuan 
Shi-kai discountenanced the Boxer move- 
ment and held aloof, which was the ut- 
most he could do without sacrificing his 
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prospects as a leader of the Chinese. 
When the trouble was over and the Em- 
press Dowager returned to Pekin full of 
fair words for the foreigners, ardent for 
educational reform, bestowing favors on 
missionaries, and conferring posthumous 
honorson the reformers whom she had had 
put to death,—when, in short, she began 
to enact the réle of penitent to the ex- 
treme edification of the world at large 
(and the private ridicule of her own 
subjects),—-Yuan was bent on a prac- 
tical move. Once more he had seen the 
inefficiency of Chinese methods, and now 
he had a freer hand in carrying out his 
own designs. All Chinese reformers by 
this time had turned unreservedly to 
Japan, and the many agencies set on foot 
by the Japanese, especially the newspa- 
pers in the vernacular, received an enor- 
mous stimulus from the fact that the Im- 
perial Government had fallen hopelessly 
into disrepute. It had become obvious 
that Pekin was not to be looked to for 
salvation, and the successes in various 
directions of their neighbors, the Jap- 
anese, the sight of Japanese taking an 
equal place in the Allied Forces, was a 
lesson not to be overlooked. The Anglo- 
Japanese alliance came as another blow 
to Chinese pride, and further strength- 
ened the position of Japan. As for the 
triumphs of diplomacy, it had already 
become apparent that the Japanese chan- 
cellerie at Pekin was supplied with the 
best information, and that the solidarity 
of aim, loyalty, and reserve of all the 
Japanese agents gave them advantages 
which the Russians had forfeited. 
Racial affinity and the similarity of the 
written language were strong handicaps 
in their favor, and it became increasingly 
evident during the last few years that 
Russia would no longer have a “ walk- 
over” in the race for supremacy of in- 
fluence at Pekin. Her foundations, how- 
ever, are well laid, and she has obtained 
tangible advantages difficult to discount. 

So far the growth of Japanese ascend- 
ency has been favorable to Great Brit- 
ain, and, indirectly, to American inter- 
ests. The Tsung-li-yamen, or, rather, the 
body which under another name has 
replaced it, is divided into two camps, 
the Russian and the British. The latter 
includes the Japanese,* and is largely 
swayed by Japan. It has become rather 
the custom in the British and American 
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legations, especially since the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, to rely on Japan for 
information, and it is undoubtedly 
through this source that much of the in- 
formation which has led to momentous 
events in Central Asia has come. The 
history of Asiatic development in the 
past decade, when it can be written in 
true perspective, will afford the student 
of world affairs some interesting illus- 
trations of the correlation of incidents 
which at the time of occurrence seem al- 
most sporadic. 

While it is convenient to have so re- 
liable a source of intelligence as that 
afforded by a friendly Japan, it is, how- 
ever, to be deprecated that the British 
or American Legations should allow 
themselves to fall into the habit of rely- 
ing entirely upon it. The present British 
Minister at Pekin is not only a profound 
Japanese scholar, but is persona grata 
with the Japanese. Such a fortunate 


coincidence cannot always be arranged, 
and moreover, as I endeavored to point 
out in a previous article, Japan has her 
own game to play. While her policy at 
present runs on parallel lines to that of 


Britain and the United States, it is not 
inconceivable that, in details at least, 
there may be divergence of views which 
could be best adjusted by independent 
action, which must be founded on inde- 
pendent information. 

If Japanese influence gained so rapid- 
ly during the period of apparent ac- 
quiescence in Russian methods, it must 
certainly have grown enormously during 
the few months which have lapsed since 
the opening of hostilities. Every fresh 
success of the Oriental David against 
the Northern Goliath is a blow to that 
prestige upon which Russia had founded 
so much of her success. Never again, 
whatever the result of the war, can she 
hypnotize China in the manner which 
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won her huge and fertile territories with 
a long seaboard without the shedding of 
a drop of blood. 

I am not one of those who believe that 
Japan has “ pricked the Russian bub- 
ble,’"—the expression “ bubble” is alto- 
gether unsuitable to represent so great 
and expansive a Power as Russia. There 
are elements of force in the mighty, un- 
wieldy Empire which cannot be gauged 
save by those who have seen with their 
own eyes. Nevertheless, Japan has dem- 
onstrated to the world, even at this early 
stage of the operations, that the Oriental 
nations have capacities with which they 
had not been credited, that they can com- 
bine the highest degree of efficiency and 
organization which the Western world 
has produced with a contempt for dan- 
ger and death and a reserve and re- 
straint which are essentially Oriental. 
No one who has had an opportunity of 
studying the two Oriental races—Chi- 
nese and Japanese—will deny that the 
former are to the full as capable, tho 
not perhaps as quick, as the latter. There 
are many points of character in which 
they are acknowledged to be superior. 
They lack the guiding principle of pa- 
triotism, but under Japanese tutelage they 
cannot fail to learn its meaning. No 
student of world politics can fail to per- 
ceive that a great era in history is just 
beginning in the emancipation of so vast 
a proportion of the world’s population 
from the thralldom of age-long super- 
stition. The interest with which we fol- 
low the dispatches from the seat of war 
will be redoubled if we realize all that 
Japan typifies in the cosmogony of the 
world to-day and her relation to that 
wonderful, unrealized mass of potential- 
ities known as China. 

Meanwhile Yuan Shi-kai drills his 
50,000 troops on Japanese lines, manu- 
factures arms, and waits for eventualities. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





Confessions of an 


Autographomaniac 


BY THE MANIAC 


AM of humble but highly respectable 
parentage, and wish it understood 
that I hold no one responsible for 

the mania which possesses me. It was 
not inherited, nor caught as an infectious 
disease from some other maniac—it 
sprung up in a night, like a mushroom. 
I take the whole responsibility on my 
own not too broad shoulders. At times I 
might feel ashamed of myself were I 
not strengthened by the thought that this 
is the age of the survival of the fittest, 
and I am cerainly inclined to the belief 
that I am a fit person to reside in this 
“vale of tears,” for only the fittest could 
survive what I have gone through. The 
patronizing airs, the sharp words and 
stony silences of many of the celebrities 
I have approached should constitute a 
proper test. 

I am also convinced that, if not a man 


of iron, I am at least composed of some 


hard substance. Two and twenty was my 
age when I wrote for my first autograph, 
and a young man made of less sturdy 
material would have been squelched be- 
vond possibility of rising by the reply I 
received. The books of a well-known 
author (he is still living, by the way, and 
I hope very happy) had given me genu- 
ine pleasure, and I thought it would be 
quite decorous to write and tell him so, 
and also to add a request for his auto- 
graph. Will you say that I am a weak- 
ling when I tell you I survived the an- 
swer? Here it is: 


My Dear Sir: I have your letter of the 8th 
in which you frankly avow yourself an “ auto- 
graph fiend,” say my work has given you 
pleasure, and ask for a sample of my chirogra- 
phy. I presume that you are correct in your 
statement, but may I give you a little friendly 
advice so that this letter shall not be merely a 
sample of chirography? Your letter reads too 
much like a circular; you are not specific 
enough; you do not go into details; you do not 
compare the different characters of my novels 
and state your preferences. The next time you 
make such an application to an author it would 
be well to be more explicit, lest he think that 
you have only seen his name in a catalogue, 
and never have read any of his books. I ob- 


serve, also, that your parents appear to have 
named you for the beloved disciple, but you 
write it ‘ Jno.” Suppose you should open your 
Bible to-morrow and read: “I, Jno., who am 
also your brother,” etc. “ Jno.”, spells noth- 
ing, and as an abbreviation is worth nothing, 
for by the time you have put in the period your 
pen has made as many motions as are required 
to write the full name. It is abominable and 
inexcusable. Write it no more. 


I carefully filed the letter away—surely 
an interesting nucleus for my collection— 
and altho it unnerved me for a time, I 
was not compelled to take to my bed or 
call in the family physician. If I remem- 
ber aright (it was many years ago) I 
wrote an impudent reply, but I am sorry 
for it now. 

My manner is still rather unfortunate 
—I seem to lack humor and tact—but it 
must have been much more so in the first 
years of my collecting. It did not seem 
to inspire confidence. Every one, and 
especially the “rising young author” 
who had one or two novels to his credit, 
seemed suspicious and arrogant, and said 
enough hard things to kill a hypersensi- 
tive person. But, fortunately, such am 
not I! I remember writing what I 
deemed a clever and “ fetching ” applica- 
tion to an author of charming stories, 
who resided in a small Illinois town. 
Imagine my chagrin when I received a 
reply like this: 

What is the ordinary autograph fiend—kind, 
amiable soul!— compared to the man who 
goes out and sets questions traps for auto- 
graphs? The man, in short, who stirs up the 
animal’s combativeness and sits grinning to see 
it perform. He shall bag nothing but initials 
from F. E. M. 


I do not like to be accused of resorting 
to subterfuge, and this retort hurt me 
somewhat; but I assure the indulgent 
reader that F. E. M. did me a great in- 
justice. I had no intention of deceiving 
her. I was as innocent as a lamb. 

It is a terrible confession, but I have 
become about impefvious to cutting 
words and shabby treatment. However, 
there is one thing that will lash me into 
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a fury and that is to be taken for a small 
boy. An antiquated maiden lady, of con- 
siderable fame, who affects a liking for 
children, answered me in this manner: 


My Dear Younc Frienp: It always gives 
me pleasure to write my name for boys and 
girls, but I usually decline to comply with 
similar requests from grown-ups. You write 
a very good letter for a boy of—shall I say?— 
fourteen, and I am sure you do not idle away 
your time at school. Your mother must be 
proud of you. I shall soon publish a 
new book, entitled “ »’ and I think 
you will like it. Perhaps your papa would be 
glad to buy it for you. Price, $1.50, net. 


And I twenty-four years of age! The 
parsimonious old maid had an eye to 
business. 

There are many celebrities, especially 
among authors, who ask the autographo- 
maniac to do things in return for an au- 
tograph. A distinguished American his- 
torian replied to my request in the follow- 
ing words: 

I was glad to receive your letter, for it gives 
me an opportunity to ask you to do something 
for me. If possible, I should like you to send 
me [I had written to him on the letter head 
of a lumber firm with which I was then con- 
nected] ten or a dozen photographs of scenes 
in lumber camps. By doing this you will 
greatly oblige, etc. 


Very brief, but very explicit. No men- 
tion was made of postage, much less the 
cost of the photographs. Out of the 
generosity of my heart I complied with 
the historian’s request, and never re- 
ceived an acknowledgment! 

But it takes a woman to cap the 
climax. The writer of the letter given 
below is very well known in the literary 
world, and has at least thirty novels for 
which she will some day be called upon 
to answer: 


My Dear Mr. : Be assured that I was 
very pleased indeed to receive your letter of 
the 15th, and I thank you very much for your 
kind words about my books. The mere name- 
seekers, who know nothings about one’s work 
and care less, are past endurance. They should 
be thrust forth from the congregation of the 
righteous into outer and nethermost darkness ; 
but autograph collectors who really know and 
care for an author’s work should be tolerated 
by all means. Of course, I place you in the 
latter category. If I have given you pleasure, 
would you not also take pleasure in doing me 
a favor? My new novel will be upon the mar- 
ket in a few days, and I wish you would do all 
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in your power to increase its sale. I am send- 
ing you by express a few hundred circulars, 
which kindly distribute carefully where they 
will do the most good. If you can, my dear 
Mr. , you might write your friends who 
live out of town recommending the book to 
them. If I have not sent you enough circulars, 
kindly advise me and I will forward more. Be- 
lieve me, sincerely your friend, etc. 


“Sincerely your friend How the 
words rang in my ears! I was pleased, 
for I was young. To be the “ friend ” of 
a well-known writer of novels seemed to 
me to be something of quite command- 
ing proportions. I went to work in ear- 
nest. I distributed the circulars, sent 
for more, and wrote letters to all my 
friends telling them it was the greatest 
book of the year. I do not know whether 
or not this author is still “ sincerely my 
friend.” I hope so, for I certainly did 
enough to earn her lasting friendship. 
The sale of the novel referred to must 
have been increased something less than 
one thousand copies by my efforts. 

The New England poets have always 
been favorites of mine, but I never sus- 
pected that they amounted to much as 
business men until I received the follow- 
ing response from one of them, written 
on the margin of a circular advertising 
three volumes of poems: 
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Here’s my autograph 
Writ as a favor to thee; 
Now buy these three books 
As a favor to me. 


I bought them, of course. What else 
could I do? 

One of our foremost novelists gen- 
erously gave me his opinion of autograph 
collectors. I was delighted to receive the 
letter, for I did not expect more than a 


signature: 


Dear Sir: You are one of those who trouble 
a busy person unnecessarily. I must say that, 
since there are dealers in autographs in all 
large cities who can supply specimens of writ- 
ing at small cost, I believe it is much more 
considerate, not to say dignified, for collectors 
to deal with them directly. Letters are like 
questions, which one delights to answer if they 
show real interest, and hates if they are simply 
urged by curiosity. I am afraid that I must 
confess to a belief that your request for an au- 
tograph comes under the latter ignoble head- 
ing. Certainly the time taken up in asking for 
it and in replying on my part does not seem 
very well spent on either side; and I would re- 
mind you and others to think seriously what it 
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means to gather a collection of autographs. Go 
and sin no more. 


It is seldom that one is willing to say 
he is glad that he is ignorant on mat- 
ters he ought to know. But I’m very 
glad that I know little of postal laws. If 
I had known that it was illegal to inclose 
coin in a letter addressed to England I 
should not have received a delicious little 
letter which I prize highly. It is from 
one of the cleverest (and, I venture to 
say, most egotistical) of living English 
writers, who would, I doubt not, rather 
say a clever thing any day than a true 
one,—a gentleman whom, nevertheless, I 
greatly admire for his brilliant essays and 
charming novels. He reprimands me 
very sharply; but I appeal to you, how 
was I, an ignorant, irresponsible auto- 
graphomaniac, to know that I was violat- 
ing the English postal regulations by in- 
closing a ten-cent piece to pay the return 
postage? I had tried unsuccessfully to 
procure foreign stamps at the local post 
office and elsewhere, so was reduced to 
the necessity of inclosing coin, which I 
did innocently enough and without malice 
in my heart. Here is the letter: 

Dear Sir: I have your letter in which you 
give me a great deal of twaddle; and I beg to 
say that you are the worst fiend of all because 
your enclosure of coin might have subjected 
me to a heavy fee. It would be only justice if 
I sent it back to you instead of my signature. 
Your tribe is shameless and should be an- 
nihilated, but the task is too large for me to 
undertake. 


A great American humorist was mak- 
ing a prolonged stay in Europe when it 
occurred to me that a letter of his would 
do much to adorn my collection. I wished 
to be discreet and make no mistakes, so 
I took the precaution to write to a friend 
across the water asking him to send me 
some stamps that I might inclose the 
proper postage when sending my applica- 
tion to the distinguished humorist. This 
particular “funny man” is never hap- 
pier than when he is pointing out the 
offenses and weaknesses of his fellow 
men; in short, he loves to have fun at 
the expense of other people. My ill-luck 
pursued me. It was another case of be- 
ing “damned if you do and damned if 
you don’t.” I was amazed when the 
humorist rather made game of my con- 
siderateness in inclosing stamps, but I 
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suspect (perhaps in this I am wrong) 
that it was nothing more than a peg upon 
which to hang his little joke on the 
American postmaster. The reply ran as 
follows: 

Why, certainly; I do it with pleasure. You 
will find it at the bottom of this. But you did 
not need to enclose stamps. You only needed 
to tell me not to prepay this answer, but leave 
you to pay at your end of the line. In no part 
of the world do letters to foreign countries need 
to be prepaid. Perhaps some American post- 
masters know this, but in fifteen years I have 
not come across one that knew it. 


The next letter is from the pen of a 
statesman, who is a very serious person 
indeed. He hasn’t much sense of humor 
and cannot treat any subject with “ play- 
ful fancy,” unless it be fishing and fisher- 
men. It was the fashion, twenty years 
ago, in certain circles, to ridicule this 
gentleman. He was not thought to be a 
very big man intellectually, and sportive 
persons of the opposite party delighted in 
cheap talk at his expense. But fair- 
minded men of all parties have now come 
to look upon him with respect and even 
admiration. His ability, independence of 
spirit, and devotion to duty as he sees it 
have won for him a high place in our po- 
litical annals. In a quiet home he is now 
spending his last years as every gentle- 
man and scholar should, a kind Provi- 
dence permitting. I inadvertently omit- 
ted to inclose a stamped and addressed 
envelope, and I take this opportunity of 
extending an apology to the great man: 

If you are an autograph fiend, you are a very 
mild and pleasant one. But I wish that par- 
ticular kind of fiend would recognize the fact 
that, in their favor-asking business, the least 
they can do is to make compliance with their 
requests as easy as possible. 


It is balm to the soul of the auto- 
graphomaniac when he can himself es- 
cape rebuke and at the same time call 
forth a little sermon on the wrongdoing 
of his brothers. As you may imagine, it 
is no easy thing to accomplish this feat 
of letters. It requires mental agility, 
subtle reasoning and elasticity of con- 
science such as an ignorant person like 
myself may command only once or twice 
in a lifetime. Therefore, it is with par- 
donable pride that I print the letter that 
is to follow. It is from a lady who is 
remarkable for her versatility and whose 
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charm is perennial. Her name is known 
to every reader in the land, young and 
old, for she has written for all of them. 
Pray consider how hard it was for me to 
restrain my “ flattering tongue” in writ- 
ing to her. But was not this delightful 
letter sufficient recompense? Unhappy 
thought! Did she intend, after all, to in- 
clude me in her rebuke? The reader 
must judge: 


My Dear Mr. : I should think that 
nothing would be so likely to obtain an auto- 
graph as an unaffected, courteous request. If 
I had time I could write you a rather interest- 
ing article on the subject. It is not a small 
one, and involves good breeding, knowledge of 
the world, and an intelligent perception of the 
singular and painful fact that there are only 
twenty-four hours in a day, and that a man or 
woman who writes books has the same sordid 
need of a few of them as a washerwoman or a 
bricklayer. One of the curious scientific dis- 
coveries future ages will make will be that 
books are not written while authors are lying 
on beds of roses, fanned by the wandering 
breezes of heaven. I am one of those who 
“resent profuse flattery.” In the first place, it 
is an impertinence, as it argues that one is at 
once unused to hearing amiable things, and 
weak enough of mind to be immediately elated 
and spurred to lavishness by them. Then, also, 
letters containing it always recall to me those 
other leters beginning: “ Madam, having heard 
of your charitable deeds and reputation for 
noble generosity, I take my pen in hand to ask 
you to ‘support my family,’ to 
. . . ‘buy me a piano,’ to . ‘pay 
my debts,’” etc. Thank you that your letter 
confined itself to a statement plain and frank 
enough to be accepted with a sense of pleasure. 
Appreciation which is real and simple one 
would be a poor thing not to value. 


I had read a volume of pungent essays 
by an author well known on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Thought I, here is a man 
who will appreciate originality. If I ap- 
proach him in an unconventional way he 
will do something handsome. Accord- 
ingly, I wrote him in effect that I could 
boast of sufficient grace to read and ad- 
mire his writings; that I thought I de- 
served nothing short of immortality and 
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that the blackness of my sin should not 
be remembered against me. I shall not 
again try to be original, for the reply was 
savage. I was not even given the dignity 
of sex, but was referred to as it. 

Of course, the autographomaniac re- 
ceives many business-like communica- 
tions like the following, perfectly courte- 
ous but not overdiffuse in style: “ Yours 
received. I am happy to inclose the de- 
sired autograph.” But such acknowl- 
edgments do not give one that peculiarly 
pleasant thrill that accompanies the re- 
ceipt of a “call down” or scathing de- 
nunciation. The maniac worthy of the 
name is not thin-skinned, and does not 
weep when he is told that he is a bore 
and a great nuisance. It is an interesting 
autograph he is after, and once he gets it 
the world may wag its cruel tongue until 
it is tired—little he cares! 

Such distinguished collectors as Dr. G. 
Birkbeck Hill and Mr. Adrian Joline turn 
up their noses at my kind. For some 
reason best known to themselves they re- 
sent being placed in the same category as 
myself. But, bless their hearts! they are 
blind. They think their manner of riding 
a hobby is the only safe and proper way ; 
but what are their pleasures and troubles 
compared with mine? They collect 
through dealers, and at the auction sales, 
spend heaps of money (which they care- 
fully refrain from mentioning to their 
wives), and when they have secured the 
coveted autographs, what have they got? 
Dry-as-dust letters written for the most 
part by men long since gone to their 
fathers. With me and my brothers it is 
different. We choose a vulnerable point 
for attack, make a dashing charge, and 
usually come away with something alive 
—and a few scars! Keep your musty, 
dusty stuff, Mr. Joline and Dr. Hill; 
spend your money and get all the pleas- 
ure you can out of your hobby, but please 
do not put anything in the way of my col- 
lection by direct application. 

“ Shocking,” you say. Perhaps; but I 
am willing to take the consequences. 

Mapison, WisconsIN 





Literature 


A Race Suicide Novel 


“Whistling girls and crowing hens 
Always come to some bad ends.” 


THIS poetical expression of the popu- 
lar wisdom of the ages is not among 
the quotations which Mrs. Van Vorst 
has placed at the head of the chap- 
ters of her novel* against the New 
Woman, but it is an unfortunate omis- 
sion, for it gives the theme of the book 
better than any of the texts she has 
chosen from Solomon, Paul, Roosevelt 
and other distinguished writers. After 
the manner of the old-time Sunday 
school books, which told how the boy 
who went fishing on the Sabbath fell into 
the river, Mrs. Van Vorst traces the lives 
of each of the members of a New York 
Woman’s Club and shows how they all 
came to some bad end, except the two 
who repented of their evil ways in time. 
It was not one of those clubs where 
women become addicted to bridge and 
high-balls, but it was one where the 
women devote themselves to the much 
more dangerous practice of discussing 
the present position of their sex and the 
possibility of their larger participation 
in the affairs of the world. The evil 
effects of such studies on the lives of 
the members are explicitly shown in this 
novel ; one of them commits suicide; one 
kills a man by an automobile which she 
refuses to stop in time; one becomes an 
invalid for life from a criminal opera- 
tion; one ends in a sanitarium for 
chronic nervous prostration; one loses 
her only child, and one passes down- 
ward through a series of divorces. Only 
the heiress, who falls in love with a “ me- 
chanician ” for his big, broad shoulders 
and blue eyes, and goes to live with 
him in a_ settlement, and the heroine, 
who repents, reforms and returns to her 
quiet home in the country, escape the 
nemesis of clubs. 

The novel is in direct opposition to 
Mrs. Gilman’s book on “The Home,” 
but it is curious that both of the authors 





*THe ISSUES OF Lire. A Novel of the Amer- 
ican Woman of To-lay. By Mrs. John Van Vorst. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 


start from the same premise, that “ the 
vice of our generation is individualism.” 
Mrs. Van Vorst would remedy this by 
setting the solitary in families, but Mrs. 
Gilman looks for a larger synthesis. In 
wit and effective phrasing Mrs. Van 
Vorst is no match for her antagonist. 
The Issues of Life is written in the style 
which made Peterson’s Magazine fa- 
mous. 

As a novel directed against race sui- 
cide this naturally challenges comparison 
with Zola’s “ Fecondité.” It has nothing 
of the epic sweep and tremendous mo- 
mentum of the latter book, but neither 
has it the grossness and dullness which 
characterize the work of Zola. The evil 
they attack is indeed one of the greatest 
of our modern civilization, but neither 
has given us much help as to remedies. 
The way to overcome is to go forward, 
not back; not back, as Mrs. Van Vorst 
virtually proposes, to the patriarchal 
family, when women were property and 
not allowed to think for themselves or 
to write novels; not back still further to 
a state of promiscuity such as Zola fore- 


sees. 
a 


A Few Literary Problems 


TuereE is of course a certain consist- 
ency of spirit among these essays of Pro- 
fessor Beers’, various as are their topics,* 
but for the sake of convenience they 
may be divided very roughly into two 
unequal portions—the one on the relation 
between literature and the university, 
the other on literary matters in ‘general. 
The first, which is very significant at this 
particular time, includes two pieces, 
“ College Entrance Requirements in Eng- 
lish ” and “ Literature and the Colleges.” 
The former was written originally in de- 
fense of a state of things at Yale which 
exists no longer—namely, the absence of 
an entrance examination in English; but 
in the course of his discussion Professor 
Beers relieves at least one fact which is 





* POINTS AT ISSUE, AND SOME OTHER POINTS. 
By ce A. Beers. New York: The Macmillan 
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still seasonable and suggestive. The stu- 
dent, he points out, knows English on 
coming to college—that is, he already 
reads, writes and speaks it with a degree 
of fluency and accuracy which would 
mark him a proficient in any other lan- 
guage—he uses it, in short, as an instru- 
ment of communication sufficiently well 
to answer all ordinary and some few ex- 
traordinary purposes. It is singular that 
this self-evident truth has so often es- 
caped attention; but its statement falls 
across the whole problem like a ray of 
light, for it shows clearly enough that 
very much of the writing done in college 
at present is, in reality, either superflu- 
ous or impertinent—it attempts to do 
for the undergraduate only what has 
been done already, or else it attempts to 
push proficiency of expression beyond 
the point proper to a general education 
into the province of art or profession- 
alism. 

In the following essay Professor Beers 
calls attention to the fact that “the men 
who created an American literature dur- 
ing the first two generations of the nine- 
teenth century were, nearly all of them, 
college bred ;” whereas, “it needs but a 
glance at the names which have come to 
the front since the Civil War to assure 
us that this state of things has changed 
and that now just the reverse is true.” 
For this rather disquieting transforma- 
tion he attempts to account in several 
ways, chiefly by insisting that universi- 
ties do not make literature. And in a 
sense the contention is quite true. But 
there is one thing that Professor Beers 
forgets ; he forgets to compare the litera- 
ture made by college graduates in the 
days when literature was their affair— 
the literature of Longfellow, Hawthorne, 
Emerson and Lowell—with that made 
nowadays. Is it not fair, one wonders, 
to infer that the superiority of the for- 
mer is due to the training and discipline 
exerted upon the minds of its makers by 
a literary and academic education, which 
the colleges have since ceased to provide, 
while the inferiority of the present out- 
put is due very largely to the lack of such 
a training? If these colleges, instead of 
spending so much time in the perfunc- 
tory writing of English, would stiffen 
up their intellectual discipline a little, the 
effect upon literature might be very salu- 
tary. Of course, the university does not 
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make literature, nor perhaps inspire it. 
But it should control and regulate it in- 
directly; it should form and rectify the 
taste of its students and of the public; it 
should serve as a kind of critical court 
or academy to the community at large, 
and it does in any case pretend to stimu- 
late thought, which is the beginning of 
literature. Is it not, then, a question 
worthy of serious consideration whether 
the ill regulated and unchastened sense, 
the loose and vacuous thinking which 
are responsible for our present wretched 
literary vintage, is not the direct result 
of a general relaxation of academic 
standards? 

Among the other topics which Profes- 
sor Beers takes up, one of the most inter- 
esting is the “ Modern Feeling for Na- 
ture.” Every one, he says, who reads the 
older novel must have been struck by 
“the relatively large share which nature, 
as distinguished from nian, holds in the 
imaginative literature of to-day.” For 
this phenomenon he adduces several 
causes, principally “the increasing tame- 
ness of modern life” and “the rapid 
progress of the natural sciences” with 
“the closeness of scrutiny which they 
have made a habit of the modern mind.” 
But at the same time that the feeling for 
nature has grown it has also undergone 
a decided change, and is now marked not 
only by a greater particularity, butalso by 
a sense for the characteristic in prefer- 
ence to the beautiful and a sense for the 
sublime. The analysis is interesting and 
instructive, tho the conclusions, taken 
severally, are not particularly new. The 
idea of the “ characteristic,” for instance, 
belongs after a fashion to Friedrich 
Schlegel, who made it the criterion of 
all modern or “ romantic ” literature. At 
the same time there is another cause or 
concomitant of the change which we do 
not remember ever to have seen explicit- 
ly set forth; and that is the transforma- 
tion which has taken place in the ideal 
of culture. What was chiefly valued in 
the older conception of culture was moral 
ideas. And this preoccupation with 
moral ideas caused the attention to be 
directed mainly to the study of man. 
Dryden and Pope were not insincere in 
their professions of respect for nature; 
but by nature they understood human 
nature almost exclusively. On the con- 
trary, what we have come nowadays to 
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value especially is sentiment ; the greater 
part of our present culture, outside of 
our more sinewy, scientific education, is 
as a matter of fact sentimental rather 
than moral. As a consequence a kind 
of vagueness and uncertainty has been 
introduced into our thought; tempera- 
ment has been substituted for character 
asthemainspring of literature and art,and 
our attention has been drawn away from 
man, who is thoroughly a moral subject 
to nature, which is capable of inspiring 
just such hazy sentiments deprived of 
moral content as we delight in. As a 
further result of our lack of clear ideas 
and our preference for sentiment, litera- 
ture has come to be suggestive rather 
than expressive. Having no very defi- 
nite ideas to communicate, the writers 
are unable to say exactly what they do 
mean and are reduced to using dim and 
shadowy semblances, such as those with 
which nature itself affects the spirit. 


st 
Fox and Penn* 


THE Society of Friends, or, as the 
world at large persists in calling them, 
Quakers, presents a phenomenon inter- 
esting alike to the students of ecclesias- 
tical, social and constitutional history. As 
a body of Christians disdaining the bonds 
of creeds and sacraments, and the limita- 
tions of a hierarchy and liturgical forms, 
they have been characterized by a phase 
of religious life remarkable for its sim- 
plicity and power of suffering for 
the “truth’s sake,” as they understand 
the truth. As a body of individuals 
united in a common cause, they have been 
largely instrumental in securing the 
recognition of freedom of conscience and 
tolerance for religious scruples. The 
early Quakers were ahead of their gen- 
eration in recognizing the equality of the 
sexes, and the whole body has ever la- 
bored in the cause of popular education 
and universal peace. As founders of a 
commonwealth they have furnished the 
world with a curious instance of political 
failure due, in part, to a sub-current of 
that intolerance which they deprecated, 


*Grornce Fox: _ rene 

ls ufus M. 
Philadelphia: Ferris & 
$4.00. 
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and, for the rest, to that scruple of “ non- 
resistance” for which the world is not 
even yet prepared. 

Materials for an investigation of these 
points and others of a kindred interest 
are to be found in the volumes to which 


this article refers. They are books of 
very different caliber and _ interest, 
George Fox being the statement of Fox 
himself, edited by a writer in evident 
sympathy with Quakerism, while Wil- 
liam Penn is a study of the man by an 
author of wide experience in historical 
biography, and one who cannot at all 
times quench his native fire and sense of 
justice or resist the temptation to have a 
fling at the obstructive, obstinate and un- 
generous spirit of the Quakers of newly 
settled Pennsylvania. 

The Journal of George Fox, altho ap- 
preciated by men of catholic literary 
tastes, has never had any great attraction 
for persons outside the body which he 
founded. Written, toward the end of a 
life of persecution and suffering, by a 
man of, to say the best, but mediocre edu- 
cation in an age famous for its classicism, 
by one overpoweringly convinced of the 
divine origin of his mission to a world 
lying in utter darkness, it is not to be 
wondered at that it is the medley which 
some have found it. Dr. Jones has elimi- 
nated many of the features that militated 
against popularity, and has given us a 
connected narrative in Fox’s own words, 
the spirit of which is but little affected by 
the curtailment. The result is a history 
of the early days of Quakerism which 
cannot fail to interest the general reader 
as well as the student, even tho they are 
not of Quaker proclivities. 

In William Penn we have to deal with 
a very different story told in a very differ- 
ent way. Mr. Buell has brought to his 
study of Penn a keen appreciation of his 
personality, but without the glamour of 
sentiment. He has systematically built 
up the figure of the Founder of New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania from material care- 
fully selected. The division into chapter 
periods is peculiarly suggestive and help- 
ful to the reader. The style is lucid, 
sprightly, emphatic, and the volume is in 
every way worthy of its subject. The 
pith of the whole may be summed up in 
the concluding words: “ Sometimes he 
(Penn) was a great statesman; at other 
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times a great Quaker ; but he was never 

both at the same time.” 

Both works are well illustrated with 
portraits and scenes connected with the 
narratives. 

& 

The Story of Siena and San Gimignano. By 
Edmund G. Gardner. $1.75. 

The Story of Seville. By Walter M. Galli- 
chan and C. Gasquoine Hartley. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., $1.75. 

Mr. Gardner’s story of Siena, illus- 
trated with the exquisite pen drawings of 
Miss Helen James, has reappeared in the 
Medizval Town series. The transforma- 
tion is a happy one, as in its former shape 
the book was too bulky for a traveler’s 
modest kit. It is, moreover, admirably 
fitted for a place among the well written 
books of a series designed to delight the 
tourist by their convenient size, well ar- 
ranged information and beautiful illus- 
trations. Another valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of medizval towns is 
Mr. Gallichan’s “ Story of Seville.” He 
has succeeded in writing its history with 
a light touch which makes pleasant read- 
ing and yet has given us a fair idea of 
the rise, growth and character of the 
city as it passed from the control of 
Roman, Vandal, Goth and Moor. More 
space might have been given with ad- 
vantage to an account of the Moors in 
Spain, as the most satisfactory page of 
her history is that which records the 
achievements of that humane, enlight- 
ened race; the darkest, perhaps, their ex- 
pulsion. However, the author fully ap- 
preciates the Moors’ benign influence on 
the arts and industries of a people whose 
only reputable occupations were fighting 
and praying, and he lightens the bloody 
annals of war and even the history of 
such a beast as Pedro the Cruel with bits 
of anecdotes and little taper-like gleams 
of humor. Mr. Gallichan has given color 
to his story of a town by adding to the 
description of cathedral and palace a pic- 
ture of their lovely, flowery courts, and 
evoking for us the charm of a by-gone 
day, when the men who made Seville 
famous met for conversation in these 
same gardens. From this dream of old 


Seville the author leads us, without a 
stock, to the modern city, which is still 
quaint and beautiful. The three chapters 
devoted to the artists of Seville were 
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written by Mrs. Gallichan, who has de- 
voted much study to the art of Spain. 
She has shown much discrimination in 
judging of the comparative value of 
Flemish and Italian influence on Span- 
ish art, and in her comparison of the 
genius of Velazquez and Murillo. Good 
sense being thus a characteristic of Mrs. 
Gallichan’s criticism, one is not prepared 
to find so ambiguous a paragraph in her 
writing as this: “ Nufiez appears to have 
been destitute of a sense of humor, and 
in a picture of St. Michael and St. Ga- 
briel he depicted the saints 
adorned with gayly colored peacock’s 
wings.” Certainly no one can convict the 
early Spanish artists of humor, but it is 
not clear to our mind why the adorning 
of Gabriel and Michael with peacock 
wings is an evidence of its lack. Pictures 
of angels with peacock wings are not 
unusual, nor are peacock wings more in- 
congruous than other wings. Can it be 
possible that in these plumed saints Mrs. 
Gallichan has failed to recognize the 
great archangels? The beautiful draw- 
ings by Elizabeth Hartley greatly add 
to the charm of the book. After reading 
it we long to put it into our pocket, go to 
Seville and wander among its’ streets, 
gardens and museum with no other guide 
to darken its friendly counsels. 
a 

Cadets of Gascony. By Burton E. Stevenson. 

a J. B. Lippincott Company, 

I 50. 

There are two stories of old France in 
this volume by the author of At Odds 
With the Regent; the first a tale of ad- 
ventures in the southern provinces, the 
second a narrative of the Parisian sew- 
ers. They are alike in having heroes 
who possess absolutely flawless courage, 
and the faculty of always coming out 
victor in the end, no matter how heavy 
the odds against them. The kind of 
hero who, when a beautiful unknown 
maiden rushes out of a doorway—any 
doorway—imploring his succor, will 
draw his sword and blindly follow her, 
kill half-a-dozen villains for her pleasure, 
and fall violently in love with her—all in 
the space of one short hour. With this 
type of hero you are not in the least wor- 
ried when a chapter ends in words like 
these: “ a crushing blow fell 
upon my head. .There was a burst of 
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flame before my eyes, my sword slipped 
from my hand, I felt myself falling, fall- 
ing, and all was black.” You know so 
well that he will bob up serenely in the 
next chapter, a trifle bruised, perhaps, 
but as dauntless as ever. The advan- 
tage of the autobiographical novel is 
that the hero’s life is always insured. 


as 


Parsifal: The Guileless Fool. By Howard 
Duffield, the Minister of the Old First 
Presbyterian Church of New York. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $100 

In this neatly printed book Dr. Duffield 
gives his impressions of this “ stage-con- 
secrating play,” and an interesting dis- 
cussion of its ethical teachings. The fol- 
lowing quotation gives his position on this 
much discussed topic: 

“Tt is a spectacle to command the Church’s 
grateful and sympathetic approbation, to be- 
hold a mighty genius tasking his rare powers, 
and enlisting every resource of all the arts, 
to bear witness to the splendor and the sov- 
ereignty of the vital elements in the doctrine of 
the Christ, those very truths which the Church 
exists to publish. Such a unique product of 
mental power as ‘ Parsifal’ is a mighty apol- 
ogetic for Christianity, and its author an ally 
whose service the Church should gladly hail 
in the age-long effort to emancipate human- 
ity from its woe, and to brighten this sad 
earth.” 


st 


Humanism. By F.C. 5S. Schiller. Macmillan 
Co., $2.75. 

The author of these essays, most of 
which have appeared in various periodi- 
cals, is already known through his “ Per- 
sonal Idealism.” Here he is concerned to 
expound “ Pragmatism,” which may be 
defined as the purposiveness of our 
thought and the teleological character of 
its method. Like William James, the 
author holds that faith must underlie al! 
reason ; that “ at bottom rationality itself 
is the supremest postulate of Faith.” 
Humanism may be defined as philosophy 
without any non-human truths. “It 
takes man for granted as he stands, and 
the world of man’s experience as it has 
come to seem to him.” Like Reid, the 
author proposes to start from the stand- 
point of common sense and cast aside 
the trammels of abstract theory. His at- 
titude resembles that of James, and he 
is even more vivacious in his style. His 
criticisms are sometimes of the “ slash- 
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ing” kind; but they are stimulating and 
show that metaphysical inquiry is renew- 
ing its vigor at Oxford. 


& 


The Faith of Men, and Other Stories. By 
Jack London. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 

There are few of our young story 
writers who are not more or less con- 
sciously followers of Kipling, but Jack 
London is the only one who can really 
swing the master’s style. ‘“ The Story 
of Jees Uck,” found in this volume, is 
emphatically in Kipling’s earlier manner 
in its biblical phraseology, its swift allu- 
sions, its lightly handled detail, its naked 
human nature, but we do not mean to say 
that Mr. London is an imitator in any 
objectional sense. Nobody but an orig- 
inal genius could have made the Alaskan 
girl, “ who was not an Indian, nor an 
Eskimo, nor even an Innuit,” so real and 
interesting to us without altogether ideal- 
izing her. There are some other stories 
of Alaska in the book. We expect to 
read them some time, but not until we 
have read “Jees Uck” two or three 


times more. 
& 


The Old Glade (Forbes’s) Road and The 
Waterways of Westward Expansion. By 
Archer Butler Hulbert. Cleveland: The 
Arthur H. Clark Co. 

These two works, comprising Vol- 
umes 5 and 9 of Mr. Hulbert’s series, the 
Historic Highways of America, are 
of the same lucid and comprehensive 
quality as the previous volumes of the 
series. In The Old Glade Road Mr. 
Hulbert describes, with the fullest de- 
tail, the planning and execution in 1758 
of a new road, following generally the 
trail of the prehistoric trading path, 
from Bedford, Pennsylvania, to the Ohio 
River. It was by means of this road 
that General Forbes, who succeeded 
General Braddock in command of the 
British forces in that region, was able 
to advance his army and supplies to Fort 
Duquesne, and in November, 1758, 
wrest the control of the Ohio from the 
French. General Forbes deliberated 
long before deciding on the route he 
finally chose. His judgment proved so 
unerring that when the Pennsylvania 
Railroad was first built the Old Glade 
Road was recognized as the shortest and 
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best line to Pittsburg it was possible to 
make, and that railroad was, according- 
ly, laid along the general alignment of 
the old pioneer road. The Waterways 
of Westward Expansion deals with the 
discovery of the Ohio River and its 
tributaries, and the importance of those 
streams in the settlement and develop- 
ment of Western Pennsylvania and the 
Middle West. The chapters, “ The Evo- 
lution of River Craft ” and “ Three Gen- 
erations of Rivermen ” are especially in- 
teresting and give the clearest presenta- 
tion of the gradual development of river 
traffic from the few rude flat-boats of 
pioneer times to the enormous traffic of 
present days. 


Food and Cookery for the Sick and Con- 
valescent. By Fannie Merritt Farmer. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 


A practical manual of cooking for the 
sick needs no apology even in this day 
of making many books. Miss Farmer’s 
experience as Principal of the Boston 
Cooking School has eminently fitted her 
to write a treatise on the subject, which 
we do not hesitate heartily to commend 
to professional and amateur nurses. The 
theoretical part is accurate and scientific, 
the recipes have been tested in hospitals 
and homes until their worth has been 
established, and attractive photographs 
scattered through the volume present the 
esthetics of appetizing serving. 


as 


The Beginnings of Christianity. By Very 
Rev Thomas J. Shahan, S T.D., J.U.L. 
New York: Benzinger Brothers. $2.00. 

This title might lead one to expect a 
history of the rise of Christianity to the 
opening of the second century or possi- 
bly covering the first three centuries, but 
actually the book is a collection of essays 
and addresses on topics connected with 
the history of Christianity in the first 
three centuries, and does not give a con- 
nected account of the events of early 

Church history. Among the subjects 

treated are, St. Paul, Teacher of the Na- 


tions; Slavery and Free Labor in Pagan . 


Rome, The Origin of Christmas, Wom- 
en in the Early Christian Communities, 
etc. Subjects of great interest in the 
history of the period, such as the 
development of dogma, the early forms 
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of Church polity, are not discussed. 
Considered not as a history, but as a 
series of historical discourses, the vol- 
ume is interesting from its fluency and 
eloquence and abundance of fact and 
incident, but it is history with a purpose 
and lacks impartiality. We would ex- 
pect the Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in the Catholic University at Wash- 
ington to see in Gibbon something more 
than “an unbroken process of carica- 
ture” (p. 42), and a “compound of 
rhetorical minimism, exaggeration and 
distortion, every paragraph charged with 
infinite injustice” (p. 43). 
a 

Steps in the Expansion of Our Territory. 

By Oscar P. Austin. [Expansion of the 

Republic Series.] New York: D. Apple- 

ton & Co. $1.25 net. 

Mr. Austin’s book is an admirable nar- 
rative of the nation’s growth from the 
War of Independence to the present time. 
Two introductory chapters relate the his- 
tory of discovery and colonization. The 
book is especially valuable for the full- 
ness and exactness of its data, while a 
succession of maps aids greatly in indicat- 
ing, step by step, the growth of the na- 
tional area and the transformation of 
Territories into States. There is no 
point of view to uphold, and no conten- 
tiousness is shown on controverted ques- 
tions. It is a plainly told tale of what 
has happened in American expansion and 
how, and where it happened. No one 
need ask questions on this subject if he 
has this book at his elbow. 

& 


To Windward. By H. C. Rowland. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Things nautical and things medical, 
with a large dose of things hospital and 
some Wall Street speculation, constitute 
the ingredients. The sea talk of the hero 
of the story is pure blackguardism, and 
when mixed with the ‘slang of the 
“junior house surgeon” can better be 
imagined than described. There is no 
plot worth exhuming, and the obtrusion 
of the unveiled horrors of the operating 
table into the love affairs of the char- 
acters is repulsive. The placing of “ car- 
tilage knives ” beside the plates at a din- 
ner table, and the use of an “ autopsy 
knife ” to carve a duck, the author finds 
amusing. ' 
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Greater America. By Archibald R. Colquhoun. 
New York: Harper & Bros., $2.50 


The author ignores domestic politics 
and deals with problems of imperial im- 
portance affecting not merely the United 
States, but Greater America as a whole, 
the aim being to show to what point 
American evolution has progressed and 
to forecast the future. The assurance of 
the Panama Canal and the breaking out 
of the Russo-Japanese War change ma- 
terially the factors of some of his con- 
clusions—a vicissitude which any work 
as ephemeral as this can hardly avoid. 
None the less it is ably written, shows 
much keen and practiced observation 
and gives the reader a fairly clear appre- 
ciation of the new réle of “ world power ” 
which some think only came to us with 
the close of the Spanish War. 


& 
Literary Notes 


In view of the general discussion of the 
problems of marriage and divorce now engag- 
ing the attention of the American people, the 
appearance of a comprehensive work on the 
history of matrimonial institutions by so com- 
petent a historian as Prof. George Elltot How- 
ard is of especial importance. It will be pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago. 


....-Mrs. Jeanette Robinson Murphy, who 
has made a study for many years of genuine 
negro music, especially of slave songs, will 
soon publish a volume of negro songs, which 
will also include dialect stories and some ar- 
ticles giving “Southern Thoughts for North- 
ern Thinkers” (The Bandanna Publishing 
Company, New York). 


.... Among the many new books on the ex- 
ploration of the great West, “The Trail of 
Lewis and Clark, 1804-1904,” soon to be pub- 
lished by Putnam’s, should prove of especial 
interest, since the author, Mr. Olin D. 
Wheeler, has for many years been familiar 
with the old and modern transcontinental 
routes. The work is to be in two volumes, 
well i'lustrated with maps and colored plates. 


....In response to a request for an article 
for THE INDEPENDENT, Prof. Ernest Haeckel 
says that, since he has now entered upon the 
eighth decade of a life which has been fuii ot 
activity, strife and the joy of labor, he feels the 
need of contemplative repose. To the 3,00c 
letters which he has received in regard to his 
little book on “ The Riddle of the Universe.” 
he finds it impossib!e to reply individually, but 
an answer to some of the questions which it 
elicited will be found in a sequel to that book 
which he has written during the past winter, 
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spent on the Mediterranean, and which will be 
published in the fall under the title of “ The 
Miracles of Life.” 

& 


Pebbles 


To-pay.—* Has Mrs. Upperten many chil- 
dren?” “Yes—she has one.”—Puck. 


.... The Japanese have won some important 
victories, but it will not do for them to get 
unduly puffed up. There is an imposing bat- 
tery of ikons yet to be passed.—The Indian- 
apolis Journal. 


Oh, mother, may 1 go out to cull 
Some milk-weed in these dishes 
And then go down along the stream 
And feed the small cat-fishes? 
—Yale Record. 


THE HAPPY SPRINGTIME. 
Her face was happy, 
His face was stern; 
Her hand was in his’n, 
His’n was in her’n. 
—Greenville Sun. 
....* They say the Japanese never kiss.” 
“That’s strange, isn’t it?” “It seems to me 
so. And that reminds me that I wanted to 
ask you something, Mr. Swimmerton.” “ What 
is it, Miss Macy?” “I wanted to ask you if 
you had any Japanese blood in your veins.”— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


NAME Pictures. — What does Admiral 
Skrydloff’s name remind you of? An editor 
says it reminds him of the noise made by a 
steam siren. A correspondent says it suggests 
to him a withered apple peeling. A plain citi- 
zen says it calls before him the efforts of a car- 
penter to force a’ big auger through a soft pine 
board. And the man who writes vaudeville 
sketches claims it suggests an infant devilfish 
bleating for its mother—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


....The following reply to the question. 
“What is Art,” is thus given by an art critic: 
“What shall I say? How convey to the vulgus 
that it is not in the nuances of the plastic tha’ 
virtuosity inheres? That neither the quality of 
surface nor the tenderness of texture is all therc 
is of symbolism? Nay, that the mysticism of 
tonal juxtaposition, the alternating allegro and 
andante of unchromatic color, the very con- 
trasting masses of motif and technique them- 
selves, neither singly nor in their sum compose 
even the half tone of feeling? The mere state- 
ment is rococo. And yet, alas! the renaissance 
of chiaroscuro is here the basig medium of the 
obvious. Can I hope, in fine, by posing an eso- 
teric impressionism against the background of 
this Philistine atmosphere to give perspective 
to my conception of the sensuous manifestation 
of that synthesis of the ego and the non-ego 
which alone is Art?”"—Camera Work. 





Editorials 


The End of the World Post- 
poned 


THERE have been two different meth- 
ods employed in calculating the time to 
the end of the world: the Scriptural and 
the scientific. The former was based 
largely on the prophecy of Daniel, and 
the latter on the nebular hypothesis. 
Each method of calculation had its 
peculiar difficulties. It was not easy 
to determine which kingdoms were typi- 
fied by the four beasts, and the historical 
anatomy of Nebuchadnezzar’s image was 
never satisfactorily worked out. On the 
other hand, it was hard to calculate what 
must be the size, velocity and consistency 
of a semi-fluid sphere that it may throw 
off rings of the mass of the moon, and 
not enough was known of the interior 
of the earth to enable its rate of cooling 
to be determined with exactness. Just 
as the feet of Nebuchadnezzar’s image 
were part of clay and part of iron, the 
specific gravity of the earth as a whole, 
which is intermediate between the specific 
gravities of these two substances, shows 
that its interior must be largely composed 
of material much heavier than its crust, 
and, therefore, probably metallic. It was 
found difficult to find the exact sum of 
the periods specified in the Bible, “a 
time and times and the half of a 
time,” but it was equally impossible to 
add up in years the Paleozoic, Mesozoic 
and Cenozoic epochs. 

The Scriptural method of foretelling 
the end of the world claimed the greater 
definiteness, and the date set by it was 
more imminent. More people put faith 
in Miller than in Kelvin—a faith which 
could be calculated by a monetary stand- 
ard, since many gave away their farms 
and houses. Those sinners, however, 
who based their faith on astronomy, con- 
sidered that a hundred million, or even 
ten million, years were sufficient for them 
to repent of their sins and dispose of 
their property. And now that by the 
discovery of radium this late and uncer- 
tain date is still further and indefinitely 
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postponed, repentance and removal sales 
may be still rarer. A belief in the end of 
the world at the end of ten million years 
has never, indeed, had much influerice 
on our conduct. Still it has to a certain 
extent tinged the background of our 
philosophy. Many a social reformer, 
discouraged by the slowness of any real 
progress in civilization, has questioned 
whether humanity would have time to 
reach the ideal state he longed for be- 
fore its eclipse, and he has been dis- 
heartened by the thought that, even if 
this perfect condition should be attained, 
it could not be permanent, altho it might 
be many times longer than a literal mil- 
lenium. 

The light which the recent discoveries 
in radio-active matter seem to throw on 
the past history of our globe may be of 
great importance. Geologists and as- 
tronomical physicists have been for many 
years in a deadlock over the age of the 
earth. From the rate of radiation of 
the earth’s internal heat, and on the as- 
sumption that it was once in a white hot 
liquid state, Lord Kelvin calculated that 
since the earth had been cool enough to 
form a crust not more than 40,000,000 
years had elapsed and probably not more 
than 20,000,000, possibly less. Our own 
Clarence King, from his researches on 
the fusion temperature of the rocks form- 
ing the earth’s crust, placed the period at 
24,000,000. It was considered quite cer- 
tain that the sun could not have been 
ready to support life on the earth much 
earlier than that. 

On the other side the geologists, althc 
they did not commit themselves to such 
definite estimates, were a unit in demand- 
ing much longer periods of time. For 
the contraction necessary for mountain 
flexures, for the deposition of strata and 
their denudation, and for the evolution 
of plant and animal species hundreds of 
millions of years were thought necessary. 
From the composition of sea water, for 
example, it was calculated that at least 
90,000,000 years must have passed since 
water began its solvent action on the 
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continents. It was a strong argument 
against evolution on the pure Darwinian 
principle of the slow accretion of ad- 
vantageous variations, that paleontol- 
ogists talked of the existence of the 
higher animals at a time when, according 
to the astronomers, the moon had not yet 
separated from the earth. 

But all calculations’ of the heat of the 
earth and the sun were based, as Lord 
Kelvin was careful to state, on the pro- 
viso that no new and_ undiscovered 
sources of heat were considered. Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain, of the University of 
Chicago, in his calculations on the same 
subject especially mentions the possi- 


bility of unknown ultraatomic energy. 


Such ultraatomic energy has now appar- 
ently been discovered in many radio- 
active elements, and if the heat of the 
sun and of the earth is due in any con- 
siderable extent to such substances the 
age of the habitable earth may extend 
indefinitely in the past and future. The 


nebular hypothesis has been receiving 
some strong blows lately from Professor 
Chamberlain and others, and the intro- 
duction of this new element will make 
necessary a revision of the whole theory. 


The cause of the sun’s heat has been 
the subject of much speculation. Com- 
bustion was, of course, out of the ques- 
tion, not only on account of the condi- 
tions but because of its inadequacy. .All 
the coal in the earth would supply the 
sun with fuel for only a tenth of a second. 
If the sun itself were a solid mass of coal 
it would have burnt out in 3000 vears. 
Since the time of Helmholtz the theory 
has prevailed that the chief source of the 
sun’s heat is the gravitational energy due 
to its contraction and solidification from 
a gaseous condition. A body on the sur- 
face of the sun in falling to the center 
would pass through a distance twice as 
great as if dropped from the moon to the 
earth, and would produce more than 
3,000 times as much heat. It is calcu- 
lated that an annual contraction of only 
220 feet in the sun’s diameter would ac- 
count for all the heat produced. 

In an address recently delivered M. 
C. E. Guillaume, adjunct director of the 
International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures, before the Astronomical So- 
ciety of France, points out that, if to this 
gravitational energy we add the incal- 
culable and possibly enormous amounts 
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of heat produced by the emanations of 
such elements as radium and polonium, 
we have no reason to fear its cooling off 
within any conceivable time. The light 
gas helium was discovered in the sun be- 
fore it was found in the earth, and, since 
this element appears to be one of the 
products of decomposition of radium, 
we have reason to believe that this also 
exists there. We must take into consid- 
eration, too, the possibility that at the 
high temperature of the sun, some 11,000 
degrees Fahrenheit, many elements may 
be radioactive which on the earth 
are inert. Professor Rutherford this 
week addressed at the Royal Institu- 
tion a distinguished audience, including 
Lord Kelvin, Lord Rayleigh and Pro- 
fessor Dewar, on his researches in 
radio-activity, and offered this phe- 
ncmenon as 2 possible explanation of 
the internal heat of the earth, in- 
stead of the older supposition that the 
earth yet retains in its interior some of 
the heat it possessed when in a molten 


state. 
st 


Clerical Utterances on Social 
Evils 

A GENTLE Quaker lady had abandoned 
the theological beliefs of the Society of 
Friends, but clung to its forms of speech. 
An always welcome guest at her table 
was a well known reformer, whose name 
we must not repeat, but whose latest 
gospel was the Single Tax. - No other 
guest could hope to wedge in a word 
where he was present, and could find 
listeners. One day at lunch the patience 
of his dearest friends began to fail. Real- 
izing that a crisis had been reached, his 
hostess suddenly turned upon him, and 
in a voice of ineffable sweetness inquired, 
W. L why is thee such a 
fool?” 

We are strongly tempted to put this 
lady’s question to certain of our reverend 
reformers who just now are delivering 
themselves of strenuous doctrine on vari- 
ous social evils, and particularly “ this 
social scourge of easy divorce.” 

Far be it from us to deride reformers. 
The world would be a sorry place with- 
out them. Their lot is not an easy one, 
and much should be forgiven them, ever 
when they are most unwise and exas- 
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perating. Yet it sometimes becomes a 
public duty to remind them they do not 
always see how complex and tremen- 
dously difficult are the problems that 
they try to solve, and that sometimes their 
zeal is disproportionate to their knowl- 
edge. 

Within the last fortnight stirring ut- 
terances on the alleged decay of domestic 
morality have been pronounced by ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries and sensationally 
served up in the public prints. The 
Bishop of Long Island, if correctly re- 
ported, declared that “ marriage has lost 
its sacredness in the eyes of the public,” 
and he advised his clergy against marry- 
ing divorced persons, “ even the innocent 
parties.” At the One Hundred and Six- 
teenth General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, the retiring Moderator 
said : 

“Our ideals of the home have gone down. 
We talk of Mormonism, and affect a horror of 
it, as an unclean and loathsome thing; but as 
between a system that allows a man to have 
three or four ex-wives, or a woman to have 
three or four ex-husbands, and a system that 
permits a man to have his plural wives all at 
once, there is very little to choose. I am not 
sure but the odds are on the side of the Mor- 
mon. 


These utterances undoubtedly reflect a 


determination in certain ecclesiastical 
circles to brand divorce as immoral, and 
to render it more difficult, by statutory 
means if possible, and at least by with- 
holding “the religious sanction” from 
divorced persons wishing to remarry. 

On the latter point we have nothing 
whatever to say. The first duty of all 
professors of religion, of whatever de- 
nomination, istobe sincere. If they believe 
that divorce is always inherently im- 
moral and remarriage essentially “ adul- 
terous ”—as the Presbyterian Moderator 
characterized it—let them by all means 
refuse to condone it or to dignify it in 
the name of religion. But when ecclesi- 
aStical influence is brought to bear upon 
the civil laws, in such cases made and 
provided, it is the duty of citizens who 
think that clerics like other men some- 
times err in judgment, to point out their 
errors, and try to restrain them from 
doing :nischief. 

It is hard for us to believe that the 
distinguished gentlemen whom we have 
quoted have studied modern social con- 
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ditions or the history of morals very 
profoundly. When the late Moderator 
oi the Presbyterian General Assembly 
suggests that there is little to choose be- 
tween Mormonism and divorce, he cer- 
tainly fails to measure the gulf that sep- 
arates these two systems. Mormonism 
is a reversion to patriarchal conceptions 
of social organization and the status of 
women. Mormonism implies the subor- 
dination and subjection of women to the 
will and ownership of man. Divorce, un- 
der modern conditions, is to some extent 
incidental to the liberation of women 
from centuries of subjection. It is in a 
degree correlated with profound changes 


of moral sentiment touching the right of 


woman to be a free individual, holding 
sacred in her own keeping her affections 
and her person. 

Leaving out of consideration any com- 
parison between divorce and Mormon- 
ism, which from the standpoint of social 
evolution is too absurd for serious con- 
sideration, there is no true comparison 
between divorce as a modern phenom- 
enon of Western civilization and divorce 
as practiced under the Roman Empire— 
a comparison that prophets of gloom who 
think that we are travelling along the 
broad highway to destruction are fond 
of instituting. Roman divorce was prac- 
tically at the will of the husband or the 
husband’s family, as divorce in Oriental 
countries is to-day. It was not a pro- 
cedure devised to safeguard the rights 
of women and children, no less than of 
men. If these rights are not impartially 
regarded by American courts to-day, the 
fault does not lie in the intent of the law. 

Undoubtedly much divorce at the pres- 
ent time must be attributed to low ideals. 
instability of character, and uncontrolled 
sex-passion. This truth should not blind 
us to the further fact that many cases of 
divorce are attributable to high rather 
than to low conceptions of what the mar- 
riage relation should be. 

But what does the Bishop of Long Is- 
land suppose would be gained denying 
the privilege of remarriage to an innocent 
party in divorce? Does he know so little 
of human nature as to suppose that the 
conduct of me.. will be made exemplary 
by vicariously punishing those that suffer 
through their wrong doing, or even by 
denying to anybody—good man or bad 
man—an opportunity to live decently in 
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a state of matrimony? Does the Bishop 
really wish to be ethically Hibernian to 
the extent of putting a legal premium on 
illegal cohabitation ? 

All in all, we are disposed to think 
that if our bishops and other clergy will 
look more deeply into this difficult prob- 
lem, which they are proposing to solve in 
a cavalier fashion, they will find them- 
selves admitting that, in the wise words 
of John Stuart Mill, “ On all great ques- 
tions much remains to be said.” 

2 


Betrothals 


THERE is also the zodiac of love, a 
radiant ecliptic in that heaven of the 
heart which corresponds in time at least 
to the path we know of .through the 
twelve constellations. That is to say, 
there are seasons in sentiment, and the 
perfect courtship requires twelve months 
for fulfilment. It should not begin, there- 
fore, prematurely beneath the enamoring 
light of a harvest moon, nor belated at a 
spring picnic. In such cases environ- 
merit forces issues that have not sufficient 
conviction back of them. Love is not a 


growth, but an impulse, then, depend- 
ent upon the weather, the light, and a 


transient situation. It is a hurried in- 
stinct of kind, not a harmony of mind 
or spirit. It loses the wit and delicacy 
of a finer experience and becomes merely 
the emotional basis upon which people 
are drawn together and blindly united,— 
to discover later on that they have 
skipped the most thrilling and beautiful 
canto in the epic of life. They do not 
catch the whole of love’s sweet measure 
before they start upon the long march 
together. They trip and lose step in the 
very beginning, often, because their brief 
courtship has only prepared them for the 
honeymoon dance. 

Now, an ideal courtship should begin 
antipathetically. There is a shock of 
surprise too keen to be pleasant when two 
persons meet who are kin in heart to one 
another. We should always avoid court- 
ing those people who come easy to our 
understanding upon first acquaintance. 
The temperamental conditions of love 
are lacking. The man who cannot be 
ruffled by a woman’s trivial action or 
speech during this first stage of personal 
recognition is not sufficiently vitalized by 
her personality to make an acceptable 
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lover or husband. And the woman who 
is too nonchalantly ready to be agreeable 
will make a less attractive wife than the 
young vixen with a scratch cat’s temper. 
For temper is the earliest chaotic con- 
fession of love. It is then a sort of vio- 
lence that must be disciplined into ten- 
derness. And this is a business that 
usually requires longer than a six weeks’ 
courtship. 

Besides, too much animation in the 
first stages of a love affair is injurious to 
the conclusion. It is graphic, but not 
symmetrical in development. This is bad 
form, romantically speaking. There- 
fore, the ideal courtship should begin 
during the summer months. The spring 
passion of the year is over. All the blos- 
soms have been begotten, every ladv 
tree, finished, passed the white bridal 
boughs of April into the matronly seclu- 
sion of ample foliage. There is a rest 
in the great opera of love and emotior.. 
It is a season of natural peace which the 
whole creation recognizes in sensation if 
not in mind. Now is the season when 
women are full blown in beauty of gowns 
and sunshades, but most quiescent, in- 
different in spirit. They display most 
because they mean least. They are readv 
to flirt, but not to love. The explanation 
is that this is the vacation term of life, 
nature’s fair days when ali are on ex- 
hibition merely. Everybody knows how 
easy it is to “ make love ” to a “ summer 
girl,” but it never is wise to trust one. 
because she is the creature of a fleeting 
situation. Her real personality is con- 
cealed, overswept, by a golfing frenzy, or 
the ambition of a hoyden huntress. If 
any man asks her in this mood to marrv 
him, she will say “ yes,” for the same 
reason that she snares rabbits. She is 
out in the world to take, not to give. And 
if he lacks the wit to discover when a 
woman is not at home in her own heart 
he deserves to be made the victim of her 
trapping season. 

Later, when she returns home, tanned. 
refreshed, and domestically bent upon 
taking up her own character again, if 
she receives him kindly, that is another 
matter. Out of the harvest of her heart 
he may win a red bound sheaf of smiles 
and count the autumn as the serious be- 
ginning of his courtship. 

On the other hand, she will discover 
that the voung business man in town is 
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not. the same lover she had last summer 
on the beach. And she is a wise woman 
ii she comprehends the significance of 
the change. A courtship is for several 
years after marriage the young wife's 
reference book for certain traits dis- 
covered in the husband. If he has been 
a lover long enough to include his com- 
mercial Ides with his romantic summer 
solstice, she will be prepared for his 
“brutal preoccupation ” during the busy 
season. But if she meets him in June and 
marries him in September, she has tears 
to shed before she learns that his “ fall 
opening” mood is not one of inhuman 
neglect, but it is the bond of title he gives 
her to prove that he has sufficient finan- 
cial perseverance to support and endow 
a family. 

3ut perhaps the most important part 
«° a courtship is the winter time of 
snows and storms. It reveals to the en- 
chanted pair a fire lit conception of love 
and domesticity. It makes the contrast 
complete between them and the cold 
world outside. It fills the heart of the 
woman with cosy hopes for the future 
and reconciles the wild creature, man, to 


a nuptial bondage that deprives him of 


many bachelor liberties. The “ summer 
girl’ may be withstood, because she is 
an illusion; but this queen woman of the 
hearth is real. She is vouched for in his- 
tory and poetry. And she is irresistible, 
not because she is beautiful, or brilliant, 
but because she belongs to his order of 
things. He has inherited her from the 
homestead of the family past. And he is 
ready to woo her in earnest now with 
prayers and offerings. And the maid 
who had no more heart than a drvad 
during a summer flirtation is no longer 
a vacation ballad of femininity, but a 
woman potentially sweet made scriptural 
to him through love. 

Such a pair of lovers have earned a 
springtime betrothal. The May world 
of bloom and promise belongs logicallv 
to their experience. Thev have passed 
into it as naturally as all the other mat- 
ing things. And the earth, affianced 
anew to the sun, makes a great festival 
of beauty to celebrate the occasion. No 
wonder there are so many weddings in 
June! They are the orthodox confes- 
sions of winter courtships and spring 
betrothals. 
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The Retreat of the Western 
Union 


THE retreat of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company deserves as much 
praise as its collusion with the race-track 
gamblers deserved of condemnation last 
week. In the fullest and completest way 
it has withdrawn its service from the 
race-tracks and the pool-rooms. Last 
week, in its initial action, it withdrew its 
service from the pool-rooms in this city; 
but that was utterly ineffectual, for it 
sent the news from its offices at the race- 
tracks to its out of town offices, and the 
reports were immediately telegraphed 
back to the fifteen or twenty centers in 
this city which distribute them by tele- 
phone to the cheap local pool-rooms. Of 
course, such action was a mere evasion 
of its duty and had no effect whatever 
and satisfied no moral demand. 

Hardly a day after this perfunctory 
action had been taken President Clowry, 
on his own motion, with no action of the 
directors or of their Executive Commit- 
tee, tho doubtless in consultation with the 
active members, issued a drastic order 
shutting off all service, of all sorts, from 
both the race-tracks and the pool-rooms 
all over the country. This was effective. 
The principal telephone company fol- 
lowed suit, and the police thereupon 
made such a general raid as has never 
been heard of before. Business was 
closed or was carried on in some places 
under the greatest difficulties. It is not 
easy to see just how this business will be 
resumed. Of course, it will be attempted, 
but with great difficulty. even if the police 
take off their hands again. The beauty 
of the old system was that under it no 
one could “ beat ” the regular pool-rooms 
by getting earlier news. The reports 
were sent absolutely simultaneously to all 
the fifteen or twenty racing exchanges, 
and even wire-tapping was of no particu- 
lar use. Now that has, for the time, been 
accomplished for the whole country 
which we spoke of last week—the thou- 
sand heads united in a single neck cut off 
at a blow. 

As we have said, the Western Union 
deserves the highest praise for this ac- 
tion. We wonder how many other com- 
panies would have been willing at a 
stroke to cut off business that must liave 
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brought in about a million dollars a year. 
It was a large and profitable branch of 
business to the company, ruinous as it is 
for the country. We do not see how the 
race-tracks will stand it and continue to 
do business, for nearly all of them, apart 
from certain high purse races, depend 
for their support on the gamblers. Of 
course, they can do gambling business at 
the local race-tracks if the local police 
allow it, but the larger part of the patron- 
age is gone until in some way recovered. 
The next question. is, whether gambling 
on races, forbidden in pool-rooms, is to 
be allowed on the tracks. 

All this shows the power of an appeal 
to the moral sense of the community, or 
of rich directors. They were personally 
held responsible. They were shown up 
to public condemnation as partners to 
felony. That they could not stand, and 
they yielded. It was much in the line of 
the social boycott recommended by Presi- 
dent Hadley, and derided at the time, not 
to invite rich offenders to dinner. The 
appeal to the moral sense of these West- 
ern Union directors, and the assurance 
that the public would hold them personal- 
lv guilty, was effectual. 

But, praising them for their absolute 
retreat, we still observe the similar guilt 
of newspapers that have been quick to 
hlame the Western Union for distributing 
news for gambling purposes, Lut which 
thev distribute for the same purpose, fill- 
ing columns and pages with “ tips ” and 
reports. Such conduct is pure hypocrisy. 
We wonder how many of then will so 
much as drop their “racing edition.” 
Do columns of such rews come under 
the rubric, “ All the news that is fit to 
print ”? 

rn) 


The Happy Papal Blunder 


WE wish that we could believe that so 
far from being a diplomatic blunder, to 
be retrieved if possible, the recent Papal 
protest against President Loubet’s visit 
to Rome was a piece of far-seeing wis- 
dom, meant to provoke the retaliatory 


action of the French Cabinet. For no 
greater blessing could come to the Catho- 
lic Church in France than the ending of 
the Concordat, followed by the absolute 
separation of Church and State in 
France. 

That the Pope, however, sees this is 
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more than we can believe. Such sepa- 
ration is one of the errors condemned in 
the famous “ Syllabus of Errors.” And 
yet Pius X has acknowledged that no- 
where is the Church in a happier or more 
peaceful condition than in those coun- 
tries, like England and America, where 
the. Roman Church is free and independ- 
ent, and where the Church depends 
wholly and comfortably on the support 
of the faithful. 

It is now an imminent question of 
practical politics whether this divorce of 
Church and State in France shall take 
place. So muth is the French Govern- 
ment provoked by the undiplomatic lan- 
guage of the Vatican that it has with- 
drawn its Ambassador at the Papal 
Court, M. Nisard. For the present ab- 
surd felations require two Ambassadors 
in Rome, one to the Quirinal and one to 
the Vatican, thus keeping up the fiction 
of Papal Sovereignty. Of course, this 
involves an utter inconsistency, for sov- 
ereignty cannot exist in two separate and 
antagonistic powers. The protest ad- 
dressed by the Vatican to the various 
Governments contained a _ passage 
omitted in that addressed to France, but 
which has been published and has given 
great offense. These words were: 


“Tf, in spite of all, the Papal Nuncio remains 
in Paris, it is solely on account of grave mo- 
tives of an altogether special character.” 


This language suggesting a possible 
withdrawal of the Papal Nuncio formed 
excuse enough for the withdrawal of the 
French Ambassador from the Vatican. 

The difficulty may be patched up, but 
we hope not. Such an excellent oppor- 
tunity may not soon occur again. And 
the French temper seems to make the 
ecclesiastical revolution possible. We 
most heartily hope that.this occasion may 
be improved. We say this in no spirit 
of hostility to the Roman Catholic 
Church—quite the reverse; for we be- 
lieve that nothing else could be so to the 
advantage, spiritual and ecclesiastical, of 
that Church in France. It would give it 
self-confidence and full liberty. 

But the separation of the Church in 
France involves a very embarrassing 
problem, that of the duty of the State 
as to the restoration of the ecclesiastical 
funds confiscated by Napoleon, and on 
the basis of which the obligation was as- 
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sumed of giving subventions to the 
clergy. And such action would raise a 
similar question in England, which also 
ought to disestablish its National Church. 


a 
Philippine Good Will 


It is a matter of the utmost im- 
portance for the future of the Philip- 
pines, and for the good will of the 
Filipinos toward us, that there should 
be a goodly number of Filipino boys 
educated in this country. One cannot 
exaggerate the value of the influence of 
the Chinese boys who, like the present 
Chinese Ambassador, were educated here 
and then returned to take important 
positions in their own country. It is very 
sad that our Sand Lot legislation has 
deprived us of this influence. Similarly 
the scores of Japanese young men edu- 
cated here have proved of great value in 
succeeding years to their own land and 
to the esteem the Japanese have of this 
country. The three first Filipino young 


men came as students to Ann Arbor, in 
1900, and two of them graduate this 


year as civil engineers. They knew no 
English, but had passed a competitive ex- 
amination and were sent here at the ex- 
pense of the International Club of 
Manila. They will graduate with honor 
and return to take important positions 
at home. Others have come at their own 
expense since, and have gone to the 
Jesuit school near San Francisco, and to 
the University of California, Yale, Har- 
vard, Cornell and Columbian (Washing- 
ton). And now a hundred young Fili- 
pinos, sent by the Government there, who 
have been in preparatory schools in 
California, will enter various colleges 
next fall. Fifty prominent Filipinos, 
Commissioners, Judges of Supreme 
Court, Governors of provinces, etc., will 
reach the United States in about a month 
to spend three months visiting the St. 
Louis Exposition and the cities of the 
country. They should receive every 
courteous attention. 

After the question of Philippine inde- 
pendence has become a dead issue in the 
Islands, it is still discussed by a clique 
here at home. One of the principal ad- 
dresses at the farewell banquet to Gov- 
ernor Taft at Manila answered their 
contention. The speaker, Salvador V. 
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del Rosario, is a very prominent Filipino 
lawyer, who was decidedly against us in 
1898-9, and even to 1901. His address 
testifies to the effect of the change from 
a military to a civil rule of the Islands: 


“When one recalls the fact that for the price 
of $20,000,000, which was the consideration for 
the transfer of the rights of the Crown of Spain 
over these islands to the United States, the lat- 
ter country inherited not only the dominion, 
but also the uncompromising hostility and im- 
placable hatred which throughout the entire 
country was felt against all foreign authority, 
one can only be astonished in contemplating the 
immense distance traversed since that unhappy 
‘Fourth of February’ down to these days of 
mutual confidence and reciprocal support.” 


He recognizes that this change is due 
to the discovery that the purpose of the 
United States, as declared by President 
McKinley and Governor Taft, is thor- 
oughly benevolent, that its motto is “ The 
Philippines for the Filipinos,” and that 
it is radically opposed to the policy of 
Spain. He, therefore, calls for the ut- 
most confidence in the United States 
Government. He adds: 


“When I observe that the schools and col- 
leges, the institutions of advanced and special- 
ized learning, and even the religious institutions 
which are more prosperous to-day than during 
the régime of the State with an official re- 
ligion, when I see all these halls of learning 
crowded daily with youths who are following 
the only road which, without suffering, with- 
out commotion, leads to the conquest of the 
highest rights, I ask my fellow countrymen if 
the United States can give us any greater free- 
dom than to educate ourselves and to open 
without violence the doors of self-government 

“We, the weak people of the Orient, what 
have we to do with promises? Why should we 
insist that undertakings which we are unable 
to enforce should be entered into on our behalf? 
Instead of promises, we need the eloquence of 
facts, honest efforts which produce tangible and 
accomplished facts. Ever since the Philippines 
have existed as a geographical and _ political 
unity endless seductive promises have been 
whispered into our ears. But it is only 
since the American era of our public life com- 
menced that the development of our capacity 
has been inaugurated by giving us such a par- 
ticipation in the Government as was never 
dreamed of by the Power which previously con- 
trolled us America has come without 
making great promises, but America is just, 
and we Filipinos may be sure that no single 
right of which we are yet unworthy will be 
granted us, and that no liberty justified by our 
own advance will, be denied us. ’ The 
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witchcraft of our deep-rooted prejudice having 
been exorcised, there appears to be nothing on 
our part from which to fear any movement that 
may produce disorder. A 

“For the profound and sincere moral pacifi- 
cation of the country, the work of a handful of 
American teachers, and the public schools now 
scattered through our towns and villages, as 
sanctuaries of the most sincere loyalty to the 
American Government, has been greater than 
that of 50,000 soldiers who carried into every 
corner of this Archipelago the power and au- 
thority of the United States.” 


Several Catholics have, in correspond- 
ence with us or in print, corrected our 
evident oversight by which, in an edi- 
torial on “ Ecclesiastical Disturbances in 
the Philippines,” our types made us refer 
to the five hundredth instead of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the proclamation 
of the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. One of these gentlemen, the 
Rev. J. M. Kirwin, rector of St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, Galveston, Texas, tells us that 
the little pamphlet issued in the Philip- 
pines does not require Catholics to say: 
“T detest and reprove lay and purely 
scientific education.” And he bids us 
“take the pamphlet to some competent 
Spanish instructor.” We again quote 
from the pamphlet : 

“I detest and reprove the secularization of 
education, and I say the civil authority cannot 
arrogate to itself the regulation and discipline 
of studies; and with the same energy I reprove 
and detest lay and purely scientific education ” 
(“repruebo y detesto la ensenanza ldica y pure- 
mente cientifica.”). 


Other passages, the translation of 
which we need not authenticate by giv- 
ing the Spanish text, are: 

“T detest and condemn civil marriage, which 
is pure concubinage.” 

“All the good of the State is born to it of 
its dependence and subordination to the 
Church.” 

“I detest and reprove popular sovereignty, 
universal suffrage and the system of majori- 
ties.” 


We cannot say that this pamphlet, 
handed out from all the convents, and 
offering, with the approval of Apostolic 
Delegate Guidi, generous indulgences to 
all that recite it tends to good will. 

The explanation of a certain amount 
of ill will on the part of Americans in the 
Philippines has been thus explained by 
Secretary Taft. The American mer- 
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chants who followed the army found 
their best market in supplying the 75,- 
000 soldiers with wet and dry goods not 
supplied by the Government. These 
merchants took their tone from their 
customers, who, fighting the Filipinos, 
were not their friends, and did not be- 
lieve in any system of peaceful self- 
government. Then the American 
newspapers were controlled in their 
policy by their soldier subscribers and 
their merchant advertisers. But the 
islands were pacified, and the 75,000 
soldiers were reduced to 15,000, and the 
patronage of the merchants and news- 
papers fell off, and hard times came on 
them, as they had not tried to gain the 
favor of the permanent Philippine pop- 
ulation. What they need to do is to 
mend their ways and try to please 
their natural customers, instead of in- 
sulting them, or merchants with more 
civilized and practical ideas of doing 
business might enter the field. 


s 
The Revival of the Debate 


THE decadence of oratoric contests is 
sometimes attributed to a decadence of 
the power of oratory in general. Yet 
this can hardly be true, for the able de- 
bater in Congress still has his confidence ; 
and on the platform argument is even 
a growing power. This is due to the 
fact, at least in part, that all over the 
country there is an increase of the inde- 
pendent voter in politics and the inde- 
pendent thinker in religious affairs. The 
decadence of oratorical contest in our 
schools and colleges is more wisely at- 
tributed to the immense strides made in 
the way of physical contest. 

Any effort to revive scholastic debating 
we think should meet the heartiest ap- 
proval, not only of educators, but of all 
good citizens. Professor Hartwell, of 
the Borough of Brooklyn, reports a 
movement to this effect in the secondary 
schools that is making rapid headway. 
In 1896 the progressive Polytechnic In- 
stitute took the initiative in organizing 
The Long Island Interscholastic Debat- 
ing League. This League offered a sil- 
ver cup to the school that would first 
win for three successive years. The 
experiment has been an eminent success, 
not only in awakening an interest in 
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public topics, but as a general intellectual 
awakening, that has affected the studies 
of the pupils in all departments. 

Everything depends upon full co- 
operation between pupils and teachers— 
that is, the teachers must be as deeply 
interested in the subject under debate as 
the scholars themselves. The debate must 
not be a mere club affair, practically 
separated from the school curriculum. 
The questions must be living and prac- 
tical, and they must be such as to pre- 
pare the participants for wiser citizen- 
ship. In the case which we have noted 
the preponderance has been for civic 
questions. Trial debates are first held 
before a committee of teachers. This 
committee judges the work of the de- 
baters, and selects those that shall take 
part in public contests. 

Since the general decline of the de- 
bate there has been more or less effort 
of a rather sporadic sort to sustain in- 
tercollegiate contests; but the audiences 
have been meager as compared with the 
crowds at a football game. Colleges 
which a few years ago were famous for 
forensic power became comparatively 
indifferent to these intellectual struggles. 
During the past two or three years there 
has been a decided and growing reac- 
tion, and colleges are keenly competing 
with each other. 

We have not the slightest doublt that 
the revival of the debate will constitute a 
matter of distinctive progress in educa- 
tional work. ‘There is a mutter on all 
sides that our public school education is 
falling short in some directions where 
formerly it was most efficient. Is the 
element of competition too much left out ; 
or is this competition too keenly biased 
toward physical contest? Professor 
Hartwell affirms that, after a careful 
study of the subject, he believes we can 
create and sustain the same zest in men- 
tal athletics as in physical. 

In this age of machinery we must not 
allow a lapse of the art of expression. 
Human civilization not only arises in 
the formation of languages, but has been 
marked by increasing power in the fine 
art of language. Encouragement of one 
form of expression tends to promote 
other forms. Most of our ablest lawyers 
and preachers, looking backward, will 
credit their best stimulus and strongest 
momentum in the way of intellectual vic- 
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tories to some academic debating club. 
Fifty years ago these clubs, housed only 
in some wayside schoolhouse, afforded an 
opportunity to their members for the 
best possible training to apply knowledge, 
to be quick to think, ready to compare, 
and apt in the use of language. We be- 
lieve that the revival of the debate, altho 
at present confined to a few head cen- 
ters, can become national. 


a 


Advice to Nations An Opp ort unity for ® 
South of Us - little plain speaking 
about the attitude of 


the United States toward “all the na- 
tions south of us” was given to Mr. 
Roosevelt by the celebration of the sec- 
ond anniversary of Cuba’s independence. 
He said: 


“ All that we desire is to see all neighbor- 
ing countries stable, orderly and prosperous. 
If a nation shows that it knows how to act with 
decency in industrial and political matters, if it 
keeps order and pays its obligations, then it 
need fear no interference from the United 
States. Brutal wrong doing, or an impotence 
which results in a general loosening of the ties 
of civilized society, may finally require inter- 
vention by some civilized nation, and in the 
Western Hemisphere the United States cannot 
ignore this duty.” 


The President was writing a brief letter. 
If he had set out to consider the subject 
comprehensively, he would have shown 
how unnecessary it is to ascribe to na- 
tional greed or land hunger the interfer- 
ence or intervention suggested by the 
conditions that he mentions. It is for 
our own protection, and also because. of 
our sympathy for the victims of injustice 
and oppression, that we are impelled to 
protest against chronic disorder, endless 
civil war and a shameless disregard for 
national pecuniary obligations, when 
such offenses are almost the only signs 
of life in the territory of a neighbor. 
Such evidences of barbarism irritate our 
own people, restrict contmerce, imperil 
the lives and property of Americans en- 
gaged in international trade, and men- 
ace our relations with European Powers 
by inviting the forcible collection of for- 
eign debts. Our power and our interests, 
national and international, have become 
so great that we cannot be expected now 
to endure patiently such irritation, loss 
and danger. Disorderly countries south 
of us will do well to be guided by the 
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friendly advice of Mr. Roosevelt, which 
is in accord with the recent remark of 
General Reyes that their national safety 
can best be promoted by encouraging the 
forces of civilization. 


Js 


A quarrel so bitter as 
that which now divides 
the Republican party in 
Wisconsin cannot fail to affect in 
some measure the vote for national 
candidates, altho the controversy is 
purely a local one. The State, in 
which the Republican plurality for 
the national ticket exceeded 100,000 
in 1896 and 1900, is safe for Roosevelt, 
for the electors nominated are the same 
for both factions; but the plurality will 
probably be reduced and the party may 
suffer a loss in the House. Such condi- 
tions generally suggest trading at the 
polls. The opposition to Governor La 
Follette is not of sudden growth, but 
never before has it caused a formal di- 
vision of the party or been powerful 
enough to gain for revolt the open and 
emphatic support of Senator Spooner, 
with whom now stand Senator Quarles 
and Congressman Babcock. The Gov- 
ernor has labored for reforms in party 
procedure and taxation, reforms that de- 
serve the support of good men. There is 
some evidence, however, that he and his 
friends in striving to defend themselves 
against the hostility of corporations and 
of the older leaders, whom they super- 
seded, have used arbitrary political meth- 
ods that are not strictly just. This may 
give their opponents an advantage which 
they have not hitherto enjoyed. The con- 
troversy over the Governorship in Illinois 
is unfortunate, from the Republican point 
of view, because it exhibits dissension in 
a State where the two parties are more 
evenly balanced than in Wisconsin and 
where the national Republican leaders de- 
sire all the possible benefits of harmony. 
On the Democratic side an uglv quarrel 
between Tammany and the followers of 
ex-Senator Hill in the city of New York 
has a national aspect because it tends to 
prevent that acceptance of Judge Park- 
er’s candidacy by substantially all of the 
opponents of Hearst that was at one time 
expected. It seems impossible for the 
party at large to learn the old lesson that 


Party Quarrels 
and Blunders 
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Tammany’s political interests are always 
intensely local. Mr. Murphy’s persistent 
preference for Mr. Cleveland could be 
explained by his careful regard for Tam- 
many interests in the city and the State. 

It is true, however, that his recent action 
really tends to revive in distant places the 
movement for the ex-President. This 
quarrel in New York and Brooklyn is 
watched with much satisfaction by Gov- 
ernor Odell, who naturally rejoices over 
the division of his political foes, but does 
not realize how much his party may suf- 
fer by reason of his own extraordinary 
conduct in acting as chairman of the Re- 
publican Campaign Committee without 
resigning the office to which he was 


elected. 


& 

It has long been known that 
photographs could be taken 
in such a way as to give the 
falsest impressions, and now the art of 
manipulating moving picture apparatus 
for the same purpose is progressing more 
rapidly than any other branch of the fine 
arts. Recently a battle between the Rus- 
sians and Japanese in the suburbs of 
Paris had to be stopped by the police 
and the different combatants brought be- 
fore the court as the result of an attempt 
to procure a kinetoscope picture of a 
Manchurian battle to satisfy the specta- 
tors at vaudeville entertainments. 
crowd of men from the slums of Paris 
had been dressed in Japanese and Rus- 
sian uniforms and an engagement ar- 
ranged before the camera, but the rage of 
the battle, altho artificially introduced, 
soon became too real, and the “ soldiers ” 
not finding sufficient satisfaction in blank 
cartridges clubbed their muskets and 
knocked each other on the head. Amer- 
ican enterprise is not behind in this line 
of work, as is shown by the incident in 
Washington last week, where a camera 
set up on the Capitol grounds photo- 
graphed a man with the dress and ap- 
pearance of President Roosevelt in the 
act of walking arm in arm with a negro, 
offering him a cigar and obsequiously 
escorting him to his carriage. The films 
were confiscated by the New York police 
before being developed. Then the negro 
minstrel who got up the scheme denied 
that the Democratic Party had offered 
$4,000,000 for such a moving picture. 


Kinetoscope 
Fakes 
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This week, we pre- 
sume, the Presbyterian 
and the Cumberland 
Presbyterian General Assemblies will de- 
‘cide a larger question than has come 
before either body for many years, the 
question whether they will unite into a 
single Church by a process of racial sep- 
aration. It is a most amazing case of 
ecclesiastical myopia that the large com- 
mittees of the two denominations should 
have had their minds so fixed on the 
little near question of philosophy between 
them that they utterly failed to notice the 
vastly larger, but to them more distant, 
question of religion involved inacondition 
unanimously and airily accepted by them. 
But the Churches waked up to the 
subject, and the committee find that in 
the Presbyterian Church the question of 
free will and predestination does. not 
bulk as large as that of Christian brother- 
hood. A number of presbyteries, includ- 
ing the great presbytery of Philadelphia, 
have voted to disapprove the plan of 
union on this ground. It is a great pity 
that so desirable a union should be pre- 
vented and the whole cause of union dis- 
credited by such a blunder of the wise 
men. 


The Presbyterian 
Union 


a 


It is easy to make a 
party platform, but a 
national platform is 
another thing. It is “ A National Plat- 
form on the Race Question” which 
President Hyde, of Bowdoin College, 
attempts to offer the country in The Out- 
look. We are not convinced that it will 
be accepted. The first article in the pro- 
posed platform is this: 


President Hyde’s 
Platform 


“The differences between the races are 
deeper than the skin, and must find expression 
in the relations between the races.” 


True, for they reach some of the bones, 
but not the intellectual or moral powers. 
We know too many thousands of trained 
Chinese, Japanese, Hindus, Indians and 
negroes who, under the skin, are just 
like Caucasians to accept this article. 
The statement is contradicted by an- 
thropology and common observation. 
The tint and taint of this premise dis- 
color and distemper the whole plat- 
form, for it accepts race differentiations 
as a principle to control the treatment 
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of the races. Here is part of another 
plank of the platform: 


“Granting the suffrage to thriftless and il- 
literate negroes was the gigantic blunder of 
the North.” 


No more than granting of suffrage for 
generations to thriftless and illiterate 
white men had been. This is from an- 
other: 

“Punishment of brutal crimes committed by 
members of one race against members of an- 
other race must be swift, sure and severe.” 


True, but so equally should other similar 
brutal crimes be punished. Read, “brutal 
crimes committed by one person against 
another.” Again, 

“Industrial opportunity must be open to. the 
negro of trained and approved efficiency.” 


Of course; and to every other negro or 
white man as well. Once more: 

“Northern philanthropy, in its aid to South- 
ern education, must subordinate all abstract 
and sentimental considerations to that accurate 
knowledge and sympathetic appreciation of 
Southern conditions which are represented by 
the General Education Board.” 
Excellent ; only we add, “and by those 
missionary societies which have had even 
a larger and more valuable experience in 
this field.” 

Js 

It is pretty clear that Mr. Cleve- 
land desires the Democratic nomina- 
tion, and it is not strange that he 
should. The honor of three terms of 
Presidency would be one which any 
man might covet. His letter emphat- 
ically denying any social intercourse 
with negroes, his lecture defending his 
action in the Chicago riot and his long 
article explaining his bond issue, are 
straws that indicate that he is “ will- 
ing.” His disavowal need not be too 
seriously taken. 


The University of Chicago’s Baby- 
lonian Expedition, under Dr. E. J. 
Banks, sends reports of good work 


well begun at Bismya. Tablets have 
been found of the very early date of 
Sargon I, generally supposed to have 
ruled about 3800 B. C., with others 
containing the name of his famous son 
Naram-Sin. Scarce anything could be 
more hopeful, for it is the earliest rec- 
ords that we most wish to find. 





Insurance 


A Noteworthy Case 


THERE have been so many instances in 
which insurance companies have been 
defrauded that it seems worth while to 
mention one case in which this did not 
happen. The facts are as follows: A 
lawyer named Max Josephs, who lived 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., insured his life in 
favor of his wife with the Royal Ar- 
canum and the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, of this city. Some time after 
this had been accomplished the man dis- 
appeared, leaving no trace behind. Many 
thousands of dollars were spent by his 
family in the vain attempt to locate his 
whereabouts. A demand was at last 
made upon the assurers for the payment 
of the policies. Upon investigation cov- 
ering a period of two years they finally 
became satisfied that Mr. Josephs was 
dead, and the insurance was thereupon 
paid. The incident seemed closed. Now 
comes the noteworthy feature of the 
case. About two months ago a letter was 
received from the missing husband by 
Mrs. Josephs, in which it appeared that 
Mr. Josephs was very much alive and 
was living in Melbourne, Australia. Im- 
mediately upon receipt of the letter in 
question arrangements were made with 
the Equitable and Royal Arcanum by the 
beneficiary to return the unused insur- 
ance money, together with full interest 
upon the entire amount. The matter was 
finally thus closed in a manner entirely 
satisfactory to all concerned. The inci- 
dent will be a difficult one to combat by 
those who maintain that the world grows 
degenerate with the passing of time. 

Js 


Masquerading Burglars 


PROFESSIONAL thieves and burglars 
masquerading as house servants, posing 
as such and frequently impersonating 
domestics for longer or shorter periods 
in households that are carefully selected 
for the richness of the anticipated returns, 
are products of conditions existing in 
many modern establishments. Losses 
widely scattered but very considerable in 
the aggregate are constantly occurring 
which are easily accounted for when the 
newly engaged house servant and sundry 
easily negotiated articles of value disap- 
pear simultaneously. Such losses are a 


perpetual menace not only to household- 
ers but to burglary insurance companies 
as well. 

Thieving in this form finds a wide field 
in which to operate and is being adopted 
more and more as a comparatively safe 
method to be used by daring women 
without scruple. As a result valuable 
trinkets, watches, jewelry and gems have 
frequently disappeared from insecure bu- 
reau drawers and other similar places 
where the owners have been accustomed 
to place them when they are not being 
worn. Wealthy suburbanites have been 
considerable sufferers from such thefts, 
which are particularly aggravating. The 
apprehension of thieves such as these is 
exceedingly difficult, and housewives can- 
not be overcareful in their selection of 
the house servants they must have. A 
new problem has been added to the do- 
mestic circle, which is to be looked for in 
the possibility that the “treasure of a 
girl” may turn out to be a masquerading 
burglar. - 


Restaurateurs’ Liability 
A RECENT decision in the Sherry case 


is an important one as fixing the lia- 
bility of restaurant keepers for the 


carelessness of waiters. In the case 
cited the plaintiff was a woman who 
suffered a considerable damage to an 
expensive dress worn by her while sit- 
ting in Sherry’s restaurant. The dam- 
age arose because of a waiter’s care- 
lessness. A verdict of $100 was ren- 
dered in favor of the plaintiff, which 
verdict was confirmed on appeal. 
Sherry will, in consequence, be 
obliged to pay the amount named, to- 
gether with costs, that will doubtless 
be largely in excess of $100. The de- 
cision will impose enlarged responsi- 
bility upon landlords and restaurant 
men. Under the circumstances it is 
safe to say that more care will be re- 
quired in future from the employees of 
hotel dining rooms. , 


Joun H. Wasuesurn, for so many 
years identified with The Home Insur- 
ance Company, and who recently re- 
signed as President, was last week 
elected President of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 
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Financial 


Mexico’s Railway Policy 


THREE years ago, when control’ of 
the stock of the Mexican Central Rail- 
road was acquired by an American 
syndicate, and projects for several ex- 
tensions were undertaken, it was 
thought by some that control of the 
entire railway system of Mexico would 
soon be lodged in a few hands, by own- 
ership or community of interest, and 
that the controlling interests might be 
associated with those of the Harriman 
and Gould systems, with whose lines 
the Mexican Central connects at or 
near the boundary. Some of the plans 
for extending the Mexican Central, 
however, were upset not long ago by 
the action of the Mexican Government, 
which stepped in and bought control 
of the Mexican National and its allied 
lines, under conditions which prevent 
the construction of competing roads 
within certain tracts of territory. 
Some anxiety has recently been mani- 
fested by persons representing the 
holders of $68,000,000 of Mexican Cen- 
tral bonds. On the 16th inst. the 
Mexican Minister of Finance made for- 
mal application to the Mexican Con- 
gress for authority to purchase the 
Vera Cruz & Pacific Railroad, and 
sought to explain the railroad policy of 
the Government in the following state- 
ment: 

“The acquisition by the Federal Govern- 
ment the middle of last year of a little less 
than half of the shares of the National Rail- 
road of Mexico, enabling it to exercise a con- 
trolling influence not only over that company, 
but also over the Interoceanic and Mexican 
International, has placed the Government in a 
position to intervene with greater authority 
than before in matters of general interest con- 
nected with the entire railway system of the 
nation. 

“When it effected that operation the Govern- 
ment did not propose to take an active and 
direct share in the management and exploita- 
tion of the lines nor to restrict in any manner 
the freedom which the shareholders ought to 
enjoy to administer their properties in con- 
sonance with the general interests. The ends 
at which the Government aims are higher and 
more important, for, besides endeavoring to 
afford a solid guarantee for the supreme na- 
tional interests that are bound up with the 
sovereignty of the State, it seeks to satisfy 
more cfficaciously the requirements of com- 
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merce and industry through a sound policy in 
transportation questions and to harmonize as 
far as possible the interests of the various com- 
panies which, by their strife, for which there 
is often no solid reason, have at times impaired 
the financial credit of large enterprises estab- 
lished in the republic. 

“In order to attain this object it has not 
been thought indispensable to acquire a pecu- 
niary interest in other railway companies, see- 
ing that the extent of the lines controlled by 
the nation enables the Government to exercise 
sufficient influence over the others.” 


That is to say, Mexico does not intend 
to buy all of the railroads, but only 
enough to give the Government con- 
trol of all of them. There are only 
about 10,000 miles of road in the coun- 
try. Those who are interested may 
take notice that the Government will 
not permit the roads to fall into the 
hands of any American syndicate. . The 
enforcement of its policy may event- 
ually subject the entire railway mile- 
age to Government ownership and 
operation. * 


Speyer & Co. and Harvey Fisk & 
Sons offer the new 5 per cent. gold bonds 
of Cuba at 97 and accrued interest. The 
subscription will be opened at their offices 
on the 26th inst. 


....The Standard Oil Company de- 
clared a dividend of 8 per cent. last 
week, an increase of I per cent. over 
last year’s dividend at the correspond- 
ing date. The entire dividend (on a 
capital of about $100,000,000) was 44 
per cent. in 1903 and 45 per cent. in 
1902. 

....-Not long after the Steel Corpo- 
ration was formed, five brokerage 
houses in Pittsburg were carrying 280,- 
ooo shares of the stock, then having a 
market value of nearly $22,000,000. 
The same houses now leva only 17,- 
850 shares (7,350 of the preferred and 
10,500 of the common), whose market 
value is less than $500,000. The orig- 
inal owners of the shares permitted the 
public to take nearly all of it at high 
prices. 


....Dividends announced: 


The Rubber Goods Mfg. Co., Preferred, 134 
per cent., payable June 3d. 
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WESTERN CANADA 


MR. INVESTOR: 

What are the essentials of a good invest” 
ment? Are they not Security, Income, In- 
crease in Value and Convertibility ? 


Security:—Is anything more secure than 
farm lands bought at right prices? 


Income :—Could you ask for anything bet- Free Homestead Lands 
ter than crops on this land paying 50 Western Oanada, noted for its adaptability to 
per cent. or more? a mis 


Increase in Value:—Western farm lands, — Ky =e. = 
ed, 


7 oO 
worth $10 per acre 20 years ago, are now ance of the Sabbath da ie most strictly guard 7 
. wa, rmat . 
selling at $75 to $100 per acre. Texas apply, to nearest authorised fon Goverument 
Agen 


¥ to 
W. D. SCOTT, Sup't of Immigration, OTTAWA, CANADA. 


Farmers have been about 17 years be- 
hind the times. 





Convertibility :—Income producing farms 
are always quick sellers. Farm land in : ° ° 9 
a producing and advancing section is al- Williams 
ways easy tosell. Fruit farms in East- IS 
ern Texas have doubled in value in the Na ° ° 
nat thane youre eaeg Shaving Stick 
Eastern Texas is an ideal fruit and truck district, : : i 


with a climate and soil suited to all Temperate Zone 


products. While immigration has tended tothe North N! ° ° 4 

and West this part of the South has been practically signifies—Perfection. 
overlooked until the last few years. The tide has at iN = ea ‘ 4 ; 
last turned and land bought in that section now will : me J t Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving 
treble in value within the next decade, producing a : Tablets, Toilet Waters, Talcum 
handsome income in the meantime. For parti-ulars as i Powder, Jersey Cream Toilet 

to crops, soil, yield and a safe investment, write ; Soap, etc., sold everywhere 


Ghe TEXAS LAND CO. 1 \ J | Write for booklet “How to Shave” 
Gyler, Gexas. THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 


IT IS A FACT 


That ease and comfort are desired 
by alltravelers. The 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


assure this by their part water 


route to the Pacific Coast. Elegant 

new passenger steamers every We HJACKSON COMPA NY 
Wednesday, New pee to_ + 

rleans; delightful sea trip o e 

four and a half days; thence via Union Sq.North ~ 29 E17 & St. 
SUNSET LIMITED to all points 
in Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona and California. For full 


information, free illustrated 
pamphlets, maps, time-tables, rail- WO RCESTER 
road and steamer berths, address 
any agent of the 
eee || BUCKEYE MOWERS 
out rl 1 1 Represent years of painstaking and careful study, com- 
bined with the best skill and energy of as expert mechanics 


as capital can employ. 
New York, 349 Broadway,1 Broadway ; For cutting every variety of grass with the greatest pos 
= ey a -~ St. a sible ease, it has no equal. It will cut over fields where 
South Franklin t. ; Selkase, sep ast other machines fail. Worcester Buckeyes may be relied 
Baltimore St. upon to improve every hour of sunshine. 

L. H. NUTTING Genet Wace Passenger Agent, Our 1904 catalogue of Mowers, Rakes and Tedders now 


NEW YORK CITY. ready and mailed free. 
TP aacConmice, By TM. > ~ Gan Francisco, Cal. 1 | RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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HOTELS, RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 





———————— 7+. 
————— 
_—<— 


UNIVERSITY TOURS IN EUROPE. 
Unparalleled leadership : slow routes: twenty members: moder- 
ate terms. Two sailings in Ma - Weekly in June and July. Write 
or wire for cous of an entire ow Ried ce travel. 
THE BUREAU OF wn TEE, 
2% aeien Bt eae 


EASTON SAN ITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. Twenty- 
five years’ experience; late Assistant Physician in Middle- 
town. N. Y., State Hos] ital; visit before decid ging 
. SPENCER KINNEY D., Easton, Pa. 


FOR RENT.—North Shore, Long Island. 
rge, well-furnished house (piano). Also five-room cottage. 

Shade; clean beach; ve —-— garden ; fruit; rowboat ; soocgame- 

dation for horses, R. -» 1094 Bushwick Ave., Brooklyn, N 


A COMMODIOUS COUNTRY HOUSE 
to rent; furnished; 18 rooms; modern improvements; ample stable 
accommodations ; ‘high ground; large and weil-shaded awns; 5 
minutes’ walk to "electrics ; two | 7 9 railroads to Boston; golf 
club grounds near by. ABBOT, Leominster, Mass. 


Mill Hill Camp for =a Cape Ved, Mase. 


Becsptienal advantages for outdoor life, land and water 6 
Tutoring. r booklet address Kev. OSCAR FITZLAND M' RE. 
Jr., St. 2. x ‘Chureh, Jamaica Plain, Seen, Mass. 


CAMP POKEGAMA, \NOETHEEN 


MINNESOTA. 
A Summer Home for Boys; Third Season; All Sports; Careful 
supervision ; Prices moderate; Illustrated booklet. 


H. W. SLACK, 785 Olive St., St. Paul, Minn. 


BACK LOG CAMP, *“fixe," 


LAKE, 
In the heart of the Adirondacks. 


A Camp in a wilderness for those who wish to see the wilderness 
from the inside. Canoeing, Fishing, Mountain Climbing and Ex- 
cursions by lake, river and trail. Personally conducted by a family 
who know the woods, and are + ig, In derness outing. 

ddress T. K. BROWN, Westtown, Pa. 


HE HOFFORT COTTAGES, Fisker’s Island, N. Y., are an 


ideal place to spend the summer. Modern ieprovements. 
Bathing, golf, tennis, etc. J. P. HOF FORT 


THE WEEHAPAUG INN 


Will be opened June 15,1904. F.C. Burrum, Prop., Weekapaug, R. I. 





























i et L.! the Ocean,’ at entrance to Boston Harbor, is the 
tilus Inn. A ‘select family resort at moderate prices. 
Address E WILLARD FROST, Proprietor, Alilertown, Mass. 


THE SAGAMORE, 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 
famed for beauty of its environments, the high character of its 
equipment and superiority of its cuisine ; launches, boats, golf 
tennis, sitters Hee te distance tele +) 6 tah and telegraph, 
in the effice. M. N, Proprietor, 1170 Broadway, a 502, 
New York. After June 1, Sagamore P.O., Lake George, N. 


MASSASOIT HOUSE 
Springfield, Mass. 

All conveniences. Suites with private baths. 
Convenient for Commercial and Tourists’ Parties, 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 
Enjoys the reputation of being one of the oldest and best 


Hotels in a  Eoeene. 
CHAPIN, Proprietor 


The POGAHONTAS 


(Portsmouth Harbor) 
KITTERY POINT, ME. 


Also turnished cottages to rent. Situated at junction of 
Ocean and Harbor, the most picturesque on the coast and great 
Naval Station. Commanding view of ocean, harbor. and woodland. 
Good boating, bathing, and fishing. Golf, tennis etc. Address till 
June 2th, Mra. C. G. FRANCIS, Magr., The Abbotsford, 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 














DENVER 


(OLORADO SPRINGS 
PUEBLO 


and all points in Colorado and Utah, 
are within easy reach via the Chicago, 
Union Pacific and North-Western Line. 

Two trains daily, including the 
famous Colorado Special, only one 
night en route from Chicago. 

The route is over the only double- 
track railway between Chicago and 
the Missouri River. 

Personally conducted tours in Pull- 
man tourist sleeping cars. 

Colorado booklet with maps and 
illustrations sent on receipt of 4 cents 
in stamps. 


Tickets, rates, schedules and full informa 
tion on application. 





UNION 
PACIFIC 











The ABBOTSFORD 


186 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Strictly first- Bi ~y 
guests. Near ali Bac 
museum, etc. Near - to, theatres, public places, etc. 


hotel for permanent or transient 
y stations, public library, art 


amg FES +47 _—— for summer visitors. Tele- 
phone, 21 
Mrs. C. G. FRANCIS, Manager. 
ADIRONDACKS, 


WHITEFAGE INN 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 


Magnificently located. Finest 
Opens June 1, 1904. Boating, ran) jena inks, Powlin 


pation, etc. Music, Hotel and cottages; ca ity A 
E Manager. Winter and spring résort, PPI CETON INN, 
Petapetbn Now booking at 8 Park Place and Hotel Manhat- 


tan, New York. 
ROBERT R. WRIGHT, Personal Representative. 
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Popping of 
lamp-chim- 
neys 1s music 
to grocers. 

M AcBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a good deal 
of both light and comfort, and waste a dollar or two a 
year a lamp on chimneys- 
Do you want the Index? Write me. 
MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 


Send 4 cents (postage) for Beestete 3S a enti - ~~ 

days in England,’’ describing Ca’ ‘oute, 

Fathers, Dickens and ~~ Ditriots roa the’ Harwich 

Hook of Holland Route crew  teamsbip Line, Eng- 

land to Rotterdam or Antwerp Address, 

GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 
362 Broadway, New York 


| SUMMER Tl ited ~ 4 with lete list 
HOMES of hotels and boarding bouses. Board 
IN — per week and upward. Mailed 


Tr 6c. postage. 
VERMONT x ¥; BOCLENTONE, &, B. P. A. 


SUMMER HOMES 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 


is AEN Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Counties, N. Y., on the 
Ww 
ALtH 








AKE CHAMPLAIN and 
THE GREEN MOUNTAINS. 


pomege te he 
eal land Ret. free at offices below ; ~® ¥ TLLOST 
Lg ig MMER HOMES,” of 165 pages. It gives list of over 
906 Hotels — and Boarding Houses, with Tnfir location, rates 
of soma eee attractions, etc. Vacation Bureau at Broad- 

e 

NEW = 141, 149, 165, 425, 1,354, 1,370 Broadway ; 8 Park 
neaes 287 4th Av.; 245 Columbus Av.; 153 Fast 125th 8t.; ag W West 
125th St.; 182 5th ‘Av.; ticket offices, and West 42d St. 


Tries. 
nile BROOKLYN: 4 Court St.; 860 Fulton St.; 390 Broadway; 
On May 28th Excursion tickets at reduced rates will be sold at 425 
Broadway, 1,854 Broadway, 56 Beaver St., Fe ry a and 4 a 
lyn, giving an opportunity of persona! 
mer home, and also enjoying seve y rshin ng rainy dels ‘ht: 
Tickets good re — <. Cc. ANDE 


i r Agent, 56 Beaver St., N. ¥ 


RUBBER GOODS MANUFAGTURING GO. 
2ist Regular Preferred Dividend. 


The Directors of the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Com- 
pany nave this day declared the 2ist poguies Wate 

ividend of ONE *ND THREE-QUARTE PE 
(1%%) on the Preferred Shares of this Com 
earnings, to stockholders of record June 8rd, 

The Preferred transfer books will be ae on Frida: ch: 
June 8rd, 1904, at 3 o'clock P. M., and reopened gs = 
Checks will be mailed to registered addresses. H. KE 
Treasurer. 

New York, May 20, 1904. 


any out of 





— 





do you know even farmers with their healthy out- 
door life are often seriously hurt by 


COFFEE? 


It’s a fact. Ask any regular coffee drinker if he 
is entirely well. Few, if any, are, because coffee 
congests the liver and causes all sorts of — 
and stomach troubles. It’s easy to prove bY, quit- 
ting and taking on POSTUM FOOD COFFEE. 


A return to health is natural and very sure un- 
less other troubles interfere. 


“ There’s a reason” for 


POSTUM 


The Balsams, 


DIXVILLE NOTCH, N. H. 
(White Mts.) 


CHAS. H. GOULD, Manager. 
Opens June 25, 1904. 


This charming resort is at the gate- 
way of the famous Dixville Notch, on 
an eminence overlooking Lake Glori- 
ette, two thousand feet above sea level. 
The scenery is wild and magnificent. 
Trout, deer and game are abundant. 
Perfect exemption from hay fever. 

A limited number of guests will be 
taken this year at the farm-house, at 
very moderate rates. 

Write at once for booklet C, giving 
views of the glorious mountain scenery. 
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What Is Daus’” Tip-Top? 
ee. 6) PROVE that Daus’ “Tip- 
K\ the sim; devicefor 


{ - ’ 
THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLIOATOR co. 
Paus Building, 111 Johnzu St., New York City. 


Photo Electrotupe Engraving Go. 


DESIGNERS and # 
# & ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 1704 John. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


Housefurnishing Warerooms 
BEST QUALITY ONLY 


Oy Cooking Utensils, Housecie Articles 

Crockery, Fireproof Earthen and Porce Cookin; 
Ware, China and Giass, Sanitary Articles for sick room an 
nursery, Water Coolers, Ice Cream Freezers, Clothes W . 
ers, Fire Goods, Wooden and Willow Ware, Fire Sets, And- 
irons and Fenders in Brass and Iron, Cedar and Camphor 
Wood Trunks, Carpet Sweepers, etc., etc. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for the past quarter century. 
ner, deljyered free to any part of the ‘‘ Greater 


*, OF tull i 4 
now we ores ae 100 sailes ally pac ed and delivered a 


fewis® @oncER 


130 and 132 West 42d Street 
Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. NEW YORK. 














I 161 BROADWAY. 


23SIXTH AVENUE. 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 





Has stood the test of use on over 
one million houses, and has proven 
to be the most durable, hence the 
most economical Paint. Durability 
means real economy in painting. 
AVERILL PAINT lends a beauty to 
a house, whether /arge or small, 
making it stand out from among 
its neighbors. 


AVERILL PAINT COMPANY 
240 Plymouth St., Brooklyn,N.Y. 
Established 1866 
Write for card ¢f beautiful shades 











= Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 


——————————————————————————— 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


started as an “ Ordinary” company, then turned 
into the Industrial field and has developed that 
until it has become the Colussus of the age in life 
insurance, ranking first in volume of business done 
and fourth in the “ Ordinary” branch alone. Such 
prodigious success proves merit. Does not this, 
perhaps, interest you? 








New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


$35, 784,010.50 
32,569,406.71 


$3,214,603.79 


All forms of Life and Bptowmens Dany issued, 
CASH distributions cles. 
annee policy has endo tt aan pote cash surrender and paid 
chusetts Stat ae to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
use’ 
Pamph lets, rates, and values for any age sent on application te 
the Company’ 8 Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest, 
S, F. Trull, Secretary. 


Post Office Square, - 





Assets, Jan. 1, =. . 
Liabilities, - . 





Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm, B, Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 
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SHOPPING BY MAIL 


Your Address on a Postal Card Sent to 


THE TAYLOR-WOOLFENDEN CO., Detroit, Mich., Great Mail Order House 


Will bring you samples and prices of anything in DRY GOODS and FURNISHINGS. 
OUR MAIL ORDER SYSTEM insures prompt service and perfect satisfaction. 
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DIVIDENDS 


BUFFALO 8&8 SUSQUEHANNA RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 
Preferred Stock Dividend No. 8. 

1 arterly dividend of ONE (1) PER CENT. on the 
pane be Stock has been Gaceres, payable Sums 1, 1904, to stock- 
eee F. A. LEHR, Treasurer. 

FISK & ROBINSON, 35 Cedar St., N. Y. 
Transfer Agents, 








BUFFALO 8 SUSQUEHANNA IRON GOMPANY. 
First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds. 
Goupen No. 4, due June 1, 1904, will be paid at maturity at the 
office 0 
FISK & ROBINSON, 35 Cedar St., N. Y. 
H. D. CARSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


FINANCIAL 


4.85% Income. 
Write for Circular Describing 


Rio Grande Western Ry. 


First Consolidated Mortgage 4s. 


Spencer I'rask & Co. 


William and Pine Sts., New York 








1876— 1904 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT, 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - - 


- DIVIDEND 


PAYING MINING, OIL, TIMBER; SMELTER, 
AND INDUSTRIAL STOOKS making possible 
LARGE INTEREST and PROFITS, listed and 
unlisted, our specialty. Booklets giving full in- 
formation mailed free on application. 


DOUG: LACEY ® 
Bankers 2 Brokers, 6 tiaen 22. York 


29th YEAR. 











Consolidated Gas Company 


of NEW YORK, 
No. 4 IRVING PLACE. 


NOTICE TO STOCKHOLDERS. 
New York, May 18, 1904. 

Notice is hereby given that a Special Meeting of the 
Stockholders of the Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York will be held on the 2d day of June, 1904, 
at 12 0’clock noon, at the office of said Company, No. 
4 Irving Place, in the City of New York, for the pur- 
pose of voting upon a proposition to increase its cap- 
ital stock from the present amount thereof, to wit: 
Eighty million dollars($80,000,000), consisting of eight 
hundred thousand (800,000) shares of the par value of 
$100 each, to one hundred million dollars ($100,000,- 
000), or one million (1,000,000) shares, of the said par 
value; such increase of the proceeds thereof to be 
used for providing additional improvements and bet- 
terments, the acquisition of additional property, the 
payment of any indebtedness of the Company, 
whether now existing or hereafter contracted, and for 
such other purposes as the stockholders at such Meet- 
ing may determine to be expedient, and also for the 
purpose of transacting such other business as may 
come before the Meeting. 

The transfer books of the Company will be closed 
on May 26, 1904, at 3 P. M., and reopened on June 
3, 1904, at 10 A. M. 

By order of the Board. 

H. E. GAWTRY, 


R. A. CARTER, President. 


Secretary. 
OUR CUSTOMERS 


33 YEARS wivn TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Home Oitlavteabiiehed 1871. Iowa Falls, lowa. 


Extraordinary. 


Never, in twenty-eight years, have welent our name to an 
ulative or doultful enterprise. Woe have had a deat ear for 
of allurements from oil com lee, an accident 


sss Pins iensrhcrarce Socata eee 
ONLY ONE SUCH OPPORTUNITY COMES in a LIFETIME 
If you want to know about tt, write us TO-DAY, 














PERKINS & COMPANY, LAWRENCE, KAN. 


Incorporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





CAPITAL, . . . . ° 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


, $2,000,000 
$12,210,639 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
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$7, 000,000 
Pittsburgh Coal Company 


First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Sinking Fund Gold Bonds for 
One Thousand Dollars Each, Dated January Ist, 1904, 
Due January Ist, 1954. Interest Coupons 
Payable July Ist and January Ist. 





Total Authorized Issue, $25,000,000.00. 


SECURITY. 


These bonds have the followin See rye tn 
(1) An absolute first lien on_ about acres of pittsbareh Coal and 13,000 
acres of surface, which is shown by map to_be within 25 miles of Pittsburgh, 
and by collateral trust are further secured by 7,000 acres of Hocking Valley 
coal and 8,400 acres of ao coal held = A. leases, thus making a total 
of over 175,000 acres of coal. 
(2 By gollateral trust these “bonds are further secured by 


railroad cars 
‘3 Pitts 


(¢ 
e 
and Escanaba, higan; A ihe Vietter other roperties 


are more pageant described in _the letter of the resident of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company. 
THE UNION TRUST COMPANY —  seenenee, TRUSTEE. 


Principal and interest payable in gold coin of the United States, of the present 
standard of weight and fineness, and without deduction of any tax or taxes now or 
hereafter imposed by the United States, or any State, County or Municipality therein, 
which under present or future law said Company may be required to pay, deduct or 
retain therefrom. 

These bonds may be exchanged for registered bonds of $5,000, $10,000, ,000 or 
$100,000 each, which registered bonds may again be exchanged for coupon onds. 

SINKING FUND. 


The mortgage provides for a sinking fund of five (5) cents per ton for each ton 
of run-of-mine coal mined, and the minimum payment must amount to in 
each year, whether any coal is mined or =, and this Sinking Fund can be used only 
for the purchase of the bonds of the Compan 
he bonds are subject to call at 110 and V nccrucd interest at any interest date, 

as needa in the mortgage. 

The bonds and mortgage were prepared by Messrs. Reed, Smith, Shaw & Beal 
& William Watson Smith, Esq., of Pittsburgh, and all legalties connected with the 
issue have been under their advice and su fy 

For further particulars as to the prope : nd security, reference is invited to the 
fellewing letter of the President of the Pittsburgh Coal Wempanys 


. OFFICE OF PITTSBURGH COAL COMPAN 
PITTSBURGH, PA., May ii, 1904. 
THE UNION TRUST COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


Dear Sirs:—The $25,000,000.00 of bonds issued by the Pittsburgh Coal Company of Pennsylvania, and guaranteed 
by this company, have for security the following property of the cash values mentioned, viz. :— OASH VALUE. 








Net Cash Aasste—otter 
standing liabi 
160,000 acres o Pittobaen Coal, at $300.00 
Improvements on same at cost 
7,000 acres of Hocking Valley Coal, at $200.00 
Improvements on same at cost 
18,000 acres surface, Pittsburgh District, at —_— 
4, 600 acres surface, Hocking District, at $50 
4:300 railway cars, at cost 
Lake Erie Docks, Car Unloaders, Lighters, &c 
10,000 shares Pittsburgh, Fairport & Northwestern Dock Company, 
10,000 shares Northwestern Coal Railway Company, 
300,000 shares of the Common Stock of the Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke Cempany, 
50,000 shares of the Preferred Stock of the Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke Company, 
subject to the terms of the purchase thereof, 
i -— shares of the Milwaukee-Western Fuel Company, 
000 shares of the Pioneer Fuel Company, 
2 510 shares of the Ohio Coal Com —_e 
600 shares of the C. Reiss Coal any, 
2,5124 shares of the Western Coal & ck Company 
7,789 shares of the Pittsburgh & Castle Shannon Ratlroad Company, 11,439, 250.00 
2,000 shares of the Montour Railroad Company —_—_— 
1. 000 shares of the Pittsburgh & Moon 4 Railroad Company, 


These shares constitute either the controlling or the entire interest in each of the componies named, and by 
their ownership of railroads, docks, properties and distributing stations, the Company is enabled to mine, ship and 
market its coal to the very best advantage. No other company in this country possesses the same advantage in this 
a as this Company. 

In addition to the coal acrea 4 above mentioned, the Company’ holds and operates under leases from the Shaw 
Coal comees and Midland Coal ny 8,400 acres Pittsburgh coal, and all of the coal of the company, except the 
Hocking Valley coal, is situated wit in "55 miles of Pittsburgh. 





yse ° 
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CAPITALIZATION. 
The Company has ¢c = ; 
Preferred Stock $30,716,200.00 
Comme, BlOG Ks o ovivcnc cob sien 00.ccbsn ccc ce dsbvecedetns coesidiccdecc veessic coed gos sees eae 3 000.00 


Company was organized in 1899, and has since paid regular quarterly dividends of seven (1) per cent. per 
all of its preferred stock. 





keting of its products are concerned. the new pro; 
$ 080,000.00 have been expended, of w , 268,974.91 Love been paid from t 
and reserve 


funds. 

Following is a condensed summary of the » Petes capentitwee made since the organization of the Company 

for new properties and other assets not cover by the original issue of the capital stock of the Company:— 

Purchase of 82,524 acres of coal and 7,401 acres of surface lands in the Pittsburgh District. 

Purchase of 7,809 acres of coal and 3,782 acres of surface lands in the Hocking District of Ohio. 

Lease of 8,400 acres of coal in the Pittsburgh District, embraced in_the tracts of the Shaw bea 
Company and the Midland Coal Company. |. ce See 2 = , 

Purchase of all of the Midland Coal Company’s improvements and equipments, consisting of three ) 
mines in operation, 400 miners’ houses, &c., &c. ° 

Purchase of entire plant and equipment, including 180 coke ovens, 30 miners’ houses, &c., of the 
Colonial Coke Company. 

Purchase of the entire plant and equipment, including 400 railway cars of the Mansfield Coal and 


tin 


$15,500.000.00 


Purchase of the yards, eqptoment. good will, &c., of the Pioneer Fuel Company of Minnesota, in 
connection with the ten-year lease of its docks at Duluth, Minn., and Gladstone, Mich. 

Purchase of the controlling interest (251-300) of the Ohio Coal Mom yg 4 of Wisconsin, with docks 
at Duluth, Minn., and Milwaukee, Wis. (the latter through the Ohio Coal Company’s own- 
—_ of two-thirds of the capital stock of the Whitnall Coal Company). 

Purchase of the controlling interest (3?) of the C. Reiss Coal Company, with docks at Sheboygan, Ash- 
and and Manitowoc, Wis., and Escanaba, Mich. 

Purchase of controlling interest (2-3) in the Milwaukee-Western Fuel 
Milwaukee, formerly operat by B. a 3 Fuel Com 
F. R. Buell Coal Com any, George 8. stman an any. 

Purchase of controlling interest ey) n the Western Coal & Dock Company, with docks at Waukegan, 


Purchase of new coal unloading plant at Cleveland, Ohio, connected with the track of the Erie 
Railroad Company; constructing new dock of Western Coal & Dock Company, of Waukegan, 
Ill.; constructing new dock of the ©. Reiss Coal Company at Sheybogan. is.; enlarging 
and improving the docks of the Milwaukee Western Fuel Company, the Whitnall Coal Com- 
pany at Milwaukee; enlarging and renewing the docks of the Ohio Coal Company, the 
Youghiogheny & Lehigh Coal mpany and the Northwestern Coal Railway Company, at Du- 
luth, Minn., and the docks of the Youghiogheny & Lehigh Coal Company at Chicago, IIl., 
and installation of additional modern equipment at all of the docks and yards owned by this 
Company or its subsidiary companies on the Great Lakes. 3,500,000.00 
Purchase and construction of new and standard railroad cars; constructing and equipping car shops 
at Montour Junction, together with additions and improvements to Montour Railroad and 
Pittsburgh & Moon Run Railroad. 1,600,000.00 
Purchase of Capital Stock of the Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke Company and other 
companies. 6,200,000.00 
For additional quick assets (coal in transit and on docks, other merchandise, cash accounts and bills 
receivable, &c.), in excess of original assets or working capital, supplied at time of Com- 
pany’s organization. 10,000,000.00 





EARNINGS. 
The production and the net earnings of the Company have been as follows:— 
Coal Mined. Coke Mfd. 


Net 
$3, 
8 


Earnings. 
181,567 00 
,099,538.00 
351 4,706,587.00 
. 1903 15,514,618 149,842 6,751,025.00 
We eapeet in the near future to get our output up to 20,000,000 tons per annum, and when we do so the company 


should easily earn, after deduction of all sinking funds, $10,000,000 per annum. 
In the above figures of acreage, production and earnings, no account is taken of those of the Monongahela 
River Consolidated al & Coke Company, a controlling interest of which is owned by Pittsburgh = Compose. 
ours truly, 
FRANCIS L. ROBBINS, 
President. 
" PITTSBURGH, PA., May 23, 1904. 
THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER $87,000,000.00 OF THESE BONDS AT 1 AND ACCRUED 
INTEREST. SUBSCRIPTION LISTS WILL BE OPENED AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNDER- 
N THE AY OF MAY, 1904. 
RESERVED TO REJECT ANY APPLICATIONS OR TO AWARD A 
UNT THAN APPLIED FOR. 
FOR BONDS ALLOTTED MUST BE MADE ON OR BEFORE THE 31ST 


1904. 
AFTER CAREFUL INVESTIGATION WE RECOMMEND THESE BONDS AS AN INVEST- 
MENT OF UNDOUBTED SECURITY. 


THE UNION TRUST COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, 


337 Fourth Avenue. 


THE MELLON NATIONAL BANK, 


514 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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$35,000,000 
REPUBLIC OF CUBA 


Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds of 1904 


(External Debt.) 








Principal and interest payable: 
In New York in U.S. Gold Coin at the office of Speyer & 
Co., or, at the holder’s option. 
In London, at the rate of $4.86 per Pound Sterling, or 
In Frankfort o”M. or Berlin, at the rate of M. 4.20 per 
Dollar, or 
In Paris, at the rate of Fcs. 5.18 per Dollar. 


The principal and interest of the Bonds are, by agreement, exempt from all 
Cuban taxes (whether of the Republic of Cuba or of any Province or Municipality 
therein) which at present exist or may be imposed hereafter. 

The Bonds are in denomination of $1,000 and $500 U. S. Gold Coin; are dated 
March 1, 1904, will mature March 1, 1944, and have Coupons attached, payable March 
1st and September rst. After January 1, 1911, the Bonds will be subject to annual 
drawings at par and accrued interest for the Sinking Fund, amounting to $1,020,000 
per annum. 

Coupon Bonds may be exchanged at the office of Speyer & Co., New York, for 
Registered Bonds, principal and interest payable to the registered holder in U. S. Gold 
Coin in New York City, and such Registered Bonds may be re-exchanged for Coupon 
Bonds. 


A large amount of the above Bonds having been sold, the un- 
dersigned offer the balance for subscription at 97 per cent. and 
accrued interest. Payment for bonds allotted is to be made in 
New York funds, as follows: 


On May 31, 37 per cent. and accrued interest from March |, 1904, viz.: $374.99 per $1,000 Bond. 
On August 31, 30 “ “ “ “ “ ‘“ “ “ 307.52 “ “ 
On Nov. 29, 30 “ “ “ “ “ Sept. 1, “ “ 303.66 “ “ 


97 per cent. and accrued interest. $986.17 per $1,000 Bond. 


Payment in full may be made at any time under discount at the rate of 3% per 
annum. 
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Pending the delivery of Definite Bonds, Temporary Certificates will be issued 
by Speyer & Co., carrying a Coupon due September 1, 1904, for interest at the rate 
of 5% per annum from March 1, 1904, 0n 70% of the par value of said Bonds, the 
amount represented by the first two installments. 

These Temporary Certificates, when fully paid, will be exchanged as soon as 
possible after November 29, 1904, for Definitive Bonds bearing interest from Septem- 
ber 1, 1904. 


The subscription will be opened at the offices of the undersigned at 10 o’clock 
on May 26, 1904, and will be closed at 3 o’clock on the same day or earlier, the right 
being reserved to reject any applications and to award a smaller amount than ap- 
plied for. 


The subscription will be opened simultaneously: 
In London by Messrs. Speyer Bros. 
In Frankfort o/ M. by Mr. Lazard Speyer-Ellissen, the Fftr. Fil. d. Deutschen 
Bank and Mr. Jacob S. H. Stern. 
In Amsterdam by Messrs. Teixeira de Mattos Brothers. 


Application will be made to list the bonds on the New York Stock Exchange, 
and in England, Germany and Holland. 


Further particulars can be obtained at the offices of the undersigned. 


New York, May 23, 1904. 


SPEYER & CO., 


24-26 PINE STREET. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


29 NASSAU STREET. 


INSURANCE 
1851 THE 1904 





State Mutual 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 
Assets, Jan. 1st, 1904, «© $33,590,999.39 
Liabilities, = « - « 2 %0,943,508.01 


Surplus, = 2,647,491.38 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Orricg, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 





Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January 1st, 1904. 
ASSETS - - sas ‘ 
LIABILITIES, 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) - 


$23,249,248.36 
21 064,170.00 


$2,185,078.30 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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Do you know what com- 
panies you are insured in ? 


In case of fire your policies 
are equivalent to a check on a 
bank. Better look your pol- 
icies over and satisfy yourself 
that you have the strongest 
companies obtainable for the 
rate you pay. 





Ask for a Continental policy 
and you are sure to secure ab- 
solute indemnity at fair rates. 


Any Insurance broker Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS, CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills. 


** Insure in en American Company.’’ 





BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 
J. M. ALLEN, President 


E. W. SCOTT, President, WM. B. FRANKLIN, - Vice-President 
346 BROADWAY, - - - 8 NEW YORK | F. B. ALLEN, = Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, > + - Secretary 











L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst, Secretary 





(7 NE L. B. BRAINERD, ° - Treasurer 


FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


Th 
= Washington || National « Hartford, 


‘ CONNECTICUT. 
Life Insurance Co. STATEMENT JANUARY 1st, 1904. 
OF NEW YORK 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1904 
W. A. Brewer, Jr., Graham H. Brewer, JAMES NICHOLS, President. B. BR. STILLMAN, 
SMITH Asst. Secretary ss 


President Vice-President 


< sone eves Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


























